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YHE meeting which took place in a Committee Room of 
| the House of Commons on Wednesday last is an event 
which will probably receive the attention it deserves from 

_ Sir W. Hayrer and his employers. A portent more 
menacing to the fortunes of Whiggism never lowered on 
the political horizon. On former occasions, it was enough 
that a Tory Government should be in office to quiet the 
little discontents, and awaken all the latent enthusiasm, of 
that impressionable, but on the whole tractable creature 
which calls itself the “Independent Liberal.” While the 
Whigs were in power, there might be a little grumbling— 
just that sort of domestic bickering which demonstrates by 
the force of tension the strength of the connubial tie; but 
no sooner were the Tories seated on the right of the Speaker's 
chair than all was forgiven and forgotten, the Radical Helot 
embraced his Whig lord, and they set manfully to work to 
pummel the common enemy who sought to profit by their 
domestic strife. It was charming to see how, in these in- 
terregna of Tory Government, a Lord President of the 
Council would condescend to stroll down St. James’-street 
arm-in-arm with a metropolitan member, and how refrac- 
tory manufacturers, under the influence of aristocratic 
champagne, would forget the disdain under which they had 
writhed, and wax warm in the praises of the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman or the Noble Viscount. But alas! the 
cycle of these periodical jubilees seems to have closed 
for ever. The great specific has failed of its effect— 
the infallible nostrum has broken down. What is a doctor 
to do when opium will no longer produce sleep in the 
feverish patient? What resource remains to a Whig ex- 
Minister when a Tory Government has failed to pacify the 
independent Liberals? When Rotanp appeared at Ver- 
sailles in shoe-strings, it was felt that the throne of the 
Carers was gone. The Liberals have appointed a “ whip” of 
their own, and the kingdom of Brookes’s totters to its fall. 
This sort of Nag’s Head consecration of a rival to Sir W. 
Hayrer is the unkindest cut of all. It is the outward and 
visible sign of an irreparable schism. 

Seriously speaking, the fact that above a hundred 
Liberal members met together, with the reality of a Tory 
Government staring them in the face—not for the purpose 
of discussing how they might most speedily upset the exist- 

‘ing Administration, but in order to debate the defects of 
their late leaders, and to settle the terms of their co-opera- 
titn with the lords who had been used to govern them with 

ndisputed sway—is a circumstance the significance of which 
will be thoroughly: understood in Whig circles. The doings 
of these Barons in their Runnymede of committee-room No. 11 
no doubt occupy the anxious attention of their suzerain in 
his castle at Cambridge House. Their Bill of Rights runs, in 
Charta Latinity, somewhat to the following effect :— 

Nullus liberalis independens in futuro bulliatur per Whiggos, 
nec sine consensu suo ab Hayterio flagelletur. The Morning 
Advertiser (who seems to be as strong in the interpre- 
tation of political as of religious prophecy), gave, by antici- 
tion, an account of this celebrated convention a day 
ore it occurred, which hardly corresponds with the event. 
So far from having occupied themselves with the rival 
claims of Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Bass to the leadership, the 
rebels seem to have very judiciously eschewed all controversy 
demerits of individuals. We find, from 
vidently authentic report of the meeting in the Morning 
Star of Thursday, that they 
general propositions, whose indisputable truth gave them a 
peculiarly damning force. Mr. Heapiam, from the chair, 
explained that “the meeting had been convened in conse- 
« wence of the discontent which prevails in the Liberal 
ranks—a discontent inseparable from the condition in 


“ which the Liberal party finds itself. The meeting was not 
“called to support any particular statesman. Those who 
“had summoned it were not anxious to serve the per- 
“ sonal purposes of Lord Patmerston or Lord Joun Russet, 
“or, indeed, of any other claimant to the position of 
“ Liberal leader in the House of Commons. It was not 
“ intended that they should bind themselves by any special 
“formula. Zhe real object of the meeting was to express the 
“ general feeling which he believed to prevail, that of late the 
“ Liberal party had not been fairly treated, that in fact it 
“had rather been betrayed, that no zeal on behalf of the 
“ measures to which they attached importance had been 
“shown by the Governments that had recently been sup- 
“ ported by the Liberal party. So with respect to adminis- 
“tration. No disposition had been shown to urge on 
“ measures of reform in this department of the State, and 
“amendments for reform had been especially resisted 
“by the War and the Foreign Offices. He was convinced 
“he spoke the sentiments of the meeting when he said that 
“ office ought not to be in possession of a clique, or @ 
“ few families, and that a wider basis for conducting 
“ the affairs of the Empire was absolutely necessary.” 

Mr. Baxter, the Member for Montrose, proceeded in the 
same daring and revolutionary strain :—“ He complained 
“ that our Governments were too exclusive, and were little 
“ better than a private clique or a family party.” And, 
putting no bounds to his audacity, he indulged in language 
which we hardly venture to transcribe. He actually had 
the incredible wickedness to affirm that “he thought it 
“ would do the Whigs good to be out of office ; and he would 
“not advise any step for the overthrow of the present 
“ Government.” And this with some dozens of thorough-bred 
legitimate Whigs cast upon the pavement in St. James’s- 
street without their salaries! Can inhumanity and insub- 
ordination go further? No feeling of compunction or com- 
passion seems to have visited this stony Scotch heart, even 
in this bitter season of Tory misrule and Whig destitution. 
A shade less stony than the Scotch granite, yet not less cold and 
refractory, is the Cuay of Hull, who remarked “that the new 
“ Government was weak, but he did not see how at the present 
“ time any one could form a stronger. Lord Palmerston had 
“ forfeited the confidence of a large portion of the Liberal party 
“ —s0 much so that that confidence could not be restored. The 
“ House was now really tired of the old Whig blood, and he 
“ thought the country had been tired of it long ago.” And 
then the following resolution was unanimously adopted by 
these unconscionable rebels :—“ That any Government wish- 
“ing to have the confidence of the Liberal Party must be 
“ established on a wider basis.” 

Our contemporary, the Globe, thought it right on a recent 
occasion to treat us as a malevolent CAssANDRA ; but it can 
hardly now insist that our speculation on the light in which 
the Liberal Party the “ Whig Connexion” was wholly 
without foundation. We admit that it is a very shocking 
state of affairs. We can almost sympathize in the indignant 
exclamation of Sir W. Hayter. Things are come to a 
pretty pass when a Whig cannot wallop his own “inde- 
“pendent Liberal.” Indeed it may be said of Brookes’s, as 
was said of Versailles in the early days of the Revolution :— 
“There was such a melancholy about it, as compared with 
“ former days, as made it quite melancholy to look upon. No 
“ wonder that the CEil de Boeuf feels melancholy when you 
“ are suppressing its places. Not a place can be suppressed 
“ but some purse is the lighter for it, and more than one 
“ heart the heavier.” As Mr. Carty e has justly observed— 
“ In regard to such matters there can be but one opinion. 
“ Baron Besenvat, with that frankness of speech which 
“ stamps the independent man, plainly assures her Masesty 
“ * that it is frightful (affreux) ; you go to bed and are not sure 
“ but you shall rise impoverished on the morrow ; one might 
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“as well be in Turkey.’ It is indeed a dog's life.” What 
dreamt has happened in day. Mr. VERNON 
Surrg awoke one morning and discovered that he no longer 
governed India ; and many another well-dressed Whig found 
himself worse by 5000/. a year—and what was still worse, had 
reason to think it not improbable that he might never see 
quarter-day again. No wonder that “Complaints abound ; 
scarcity ; anxiety; it is a changed (Hil de Beuf at 
Brookes’s!” There was a day, indeed, when—to borrow again 
the language of Mr. CartyLe—among the hopes of the Whigs 
“ that of old M. pe Maurepas was one of the best grounded, 
“‘ who hopes that he, by dexterity, shall contrive to continue 
“ Minister. Nimble old man, who, for all emergencies, has 
“his light jest, and ever in the worst confusion will emerge 
“ cork-like, unsunk. Small care to him is Perfectibility, Pro- 
“gress of the Species, and Astrea Redux ; good only that a 
“man of light wit, verging towards fourscore, can, in the seat 
“ of authority, feel himself important among men.” But now 
even that hope is extinguished, for “the light jestings and 
“ gyratings of light old M. pe Mavrepas are at an end. No 
“ more can the importunate reality be hidden by pleasant wit, 
“ and to-day’s evil be deftly rolled over upon to-morrow. The 
“ morrow itself has arrived.” The decrepitude of Whiggism 
has been strangled in the Committee-room No, 11. It may 
have been a merciful release—we can hardly call it a glorious 
end. 


MUMBO-JUMBO IN PARLIAMENT. 


S° far as it has gone at present, the discussion in the House 
of Commons on Mr, Disraewt’s Resolutions appears to 
have been deliberately conducted with the view of justifying 
the Court of Directors in their assertion of the fundamental 
unfitness of Parliament for the direct management of Indian 
affairs. The debate has been languid, meagre, and superficial, 
only acquiring a momentary energy when the amendment 
under consideration has had a remote bearing on the relations 
of party. The divisions are large, because the whips keep a 
crowd in the purlieus of the House for the purpose of voting 
on the nonsensical issue of election or no election. But the 
benches are empty—the speakers cannot get up the faintest 
animation—and as for the special knowledge displayed, it is 
worthy of Mr. Rorsuck’s astonishing panegyric on the capa- 
cities of ineptitude and the omniscience of ignorance. The 
Parliamentary government of India is not commenced with 
the happiest auguries. Sir G, C. Lewis, on the front Oppo- 
sition bench—sinistra cornix—is alone in croaking it an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

The speakers who argue for the transfer of the authority 
to the Crown agree in admitting the faultlessness of the 
East India Company, and in condemning it for its anomalous 
character. We are curious to know whether this line of ar- 
gument will be pursued when the India Bill reaches the 
House of Lords. It will be just a little strange to see the 
Peers voting the suppression of a useful institution on the 
sole ground that it isan anomaly. The popularity of this 
argument ab inequalitate is one proof among many of the 
utter baselessness of the opinions which are current on the 
subject of English national character. M. Louis Bianc, in 
his ingenious apology for the Revolution of 1848, has ac- 
cepted from one of the first English thinkers the statement 
that Englishmen are never happy except under the shadow 
of some convenient fiction ; and he therefore deprecates our 
applying our own standards to the political experiments of 
Frenchmen, who, it seems, are distinguished from us by 
being “rigidly logical.” Alas! there are other nations be- 
sides the French who flatter themselves that they are logical, 
when they are simply unable to shake themselves free from 
a net spun out of their own language. Nor, we are sorry 
to say, isit quite true that constitutional fictions have a hold 
on Englishmen merely through their convenience. There must 
be something besides convenience. A fiction, to be stable in 
England, must be somehow wrapped up with the petty 
interests of classes or professions ; for though its shadow 
should be as that of a great rock in a weary land, it will 
be as shortlived as Jonah’s gourd unless its roots strike 
deep into corruption. Look at some of the “fictions” 
and “anomalies” which have displayed real vitality 
among us—such, for instance, as the Corporation of Lon- 
don and the Ecclesiastical Courts. There are a pair of 
anomalies for you! None but themselves could be their 
parallel. The Corporation of London is like no other English 
Corporation. The Ecclesiastical Courts were like no other 
English tribunal. To their disparity of form they have added 


a discredit which comes near to infamy. No one ever 
tended that they did any living being any good, except the 
few who derived influence or emolument from their existence, 
But then they have had peculiar sources of power. The Cor. 
poration of London influences nearly twenty seats in Parlig- 
ment. The Ecclesiastical Courts had a sub-department ip 
half the borough towns, The Corporation of London in. 
cludes the constituents of an ex-Prime Minister. The 
Ecclesiastical Courts had a friend in a still more powerful 
quarter. One of these institutions accordingly is not 
reformed even now, and the other, after a successful regis. 
tance of a dozen years, was bought up at length at the price 
of a subsidy. It is not a pleasant reflection that the East 
India Company, when it enjoyed an objectionable commer. 
cial monopoly, was much more able to defy attack than now, 
when the character of its government is its sole defence, 
When its continuance was bound up with a number of small 
interests, it was nearly impregnable ; but now, when it merely 
administers faultlessly the empire it won so gallantly, it is 
ground helplessly to pieces between the Palmerstonian pestle 
and the Derbyite mortar. One thing is, however, certain, 
If it had been for the advantage of only one attorney in 
every borough that the Kast India Company should con- 
tinue to exist, it would have lasted another -half century, 
though it united the administrative principles of the King 
of to the philanthropy of Gencuiz Kuan. 

The House now steadily declines to consider the only true 
question—viz., whether the resolution or amendment under 
debate will conduce to the good government of India. The 
results of thus creating what lawyers call an immaterial 
issue are sufficiently ludicrous. The proposition that the 
dominions of the East India Company must be brought 
under the direct authority of the Crown has become a kind 
of superstition, and “double government,” or anything 
savouring of it, appears to be treated by the speakers as a 
malum in se—as something almost Satanic. The repugnance 
expressed for every amendment which has the taint of the 
accursed thing has its counterpart only in Africa. Every 
tribe of negroes has some animal or material object for its 
fetish, and religion consists in neither eating nor touching 
anything of the same species with it. Thus the Quashima- 
boos, a degraded race of Bushmen, have an antelope for their 
fetish ; nor could any Quashimaboo, though he were starving 
ten times over, be induced to touch a slice of antelope. Our 
Quashimaboos have their antelope, which they sometimes 
call “double government” and sometimes “ divided respon- 
sibility.” You may preach to them for hours about the 
policy of a particular modification of their project, but they 
only answer you that it is fetish, and that they will be 
plagued o’ nights if they have anything to do with it. Mr. 
Ayrron’s amendment is a rich case in point. Mr. 
Ayrton is probably as wrongheaded about the East India 
Company as any man alive, but he has actually been 
in India, and it is curious to see what an advantage 
that gives him over mere surrounders of Delhi. He 
proposed to introduce into the Home Government of India 
the organization which has made the GovERNOR-GENERAL 
at Caleutta the best advised, and yet the most autocratic 
potentate in the world. 
declare that the powers of the Court of Directors and of the 
Board of Control, should be discharged by the “ Minister for 
“India in Council.” But up started Lord Sranuey and 
protested. It was fetish, and he would have nothing to do 
with it. The amendment established “divided responsl- 
“bility ;” but the only lawful food for the House was “ indi- 
“vidual Ministerial responsibility.” This last expression 
shows how hopelessly the India question has got trammelled 
up in a tangle of ill-understood phraseology. As_ 
Ayrton had taken the precaution to point out, “ individual 
“ Ministerial responsibility” is exactly what the English Par- 
liamentary system is incapable of giving. What it does give 
is the joint responsibility of the entire Cabinet. In very 
extreme cases—but only in very extreme cases—a who 
Ministry may perhaps be forced out of office by the delim 
quency of an Indian Secretary of State. The responsibility 
is something like that of Parts for the rape of HELEN. — 
burns, and Hecror dies; but the criminal retires ito & 
comfortable obscurity. After a ten years’ siege, we may 
perhaps lose a learned Chancellor and a patriotie Foreign 
Minister, because a gentleman in Cannon-row has been 
persuaded, by a wife who admires Mr. SpurGEON, that 
Hindoos are rather fond than otherwise of supping on cow fat. 

The persons who have most clearly realized the conse 
quences of the transfer of authority will probably apportion 
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their preferences among the Resolutions and Amendments 
on the Vote-paper exactly according to the degree in which 
each is tainted with the quality abhorrent to the devil- 
worshippers of the House of Commons. The project of a 
partially elective Council is perhaps attended by insuperable 

ctical difficulties; but election in itself is better than 
nomination, because it contains more fetish. Lord Jonny 
Russe.w’s life-tenure of office for the Councillors, and his 
proposal to abolish the principle of the Secret Committee, 
are both flavoured with the abominable juices, and, there- 
fore, proportionally attractive to esprits forts outside the 
House. Sir E. CoLEBROooKE’s amendment, giving the Council 
areal initiative, may be said to “go the entire antelope.” 
But the House of Commons may be depended upon to rinse 
clean the cup and the platter. The obnoxious principle will 
be religiously expelled from the India Bill, Sir Grorer 
CornewaLL Lewis chanting a barbaric exorcism, and the 
Times beating the tom-toms. 


THE PRINCIPALITIES. 


HE only justification for Mr. GuLapstone’s motion on 

the subject of the Principalities is to be found in the 
division list. If it had had the remotest chance of success, 
it would have been fraught with the gravest perils to the 
peace of Europe. The amount of mischief concealed under 
the apparent moderation of the proposed resolutions can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Ever since the Treaty of 
Paris, this question of the organization of the Danubian 
Provinces has been a source of constant irritation, which at 
one time almost threatened to lead to a renewal of hostilities. 
Can any prudent politician forget the disputes and the 
intrigues that have marked the controversy from its 
commencement, or desire once more to throw all Europe 
into commotion by inducing the British Parliament to dictate 
to the Powers of the Continent a new way of settling 
differences which it has taken two years of anything but 
harmonious discussion to compose? Divans elected and re- 
pudiated, diplomatic relations embittered, Turkey embroiled 
with her protectors, and jealousy and disunion among all 
the Powers of Europe, are incidents which it is scarcely 
worth while to revive for the sake of promoting a fanciful 
scheme which is certain not to command the general assent 
of the Conference, and by no means certain to conduce to the 
welfare of the Principalities, even if there were any prospect 
of its being carried into effect. Quite apart from the ab- 
stract question whether the union of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia would be a desirable arrangement, we must deprecate 
any interference of the House of Commons which could 
lead to no other result than the indefinite prolongation of a 
state of uncertainty, to which any final settlement would be 
preferable. 

Whatever course the Conference about to assemble at Paris 
may take, there is too much reason to fear that the Princi- 
palities will not afford any very important aid in the great 
object of resisting Russian aggression. Whether indepen- 
dent or subject, as of old, to the Porte—whether separate or 
united—they can never be relied on as secure from Musco- 
Vite influence and intrigue. Their weakness will be too apt 
to make them lean on one or other of their neighbours, and 

tie of a common religion is not unlikely to determine 
their choice in favour of the Czar. All that can be done is 
to diminish as much as possible the danger which it is easy 
to foresee, and Mr. Giapstone has failed to show that a 
union under a foreign Prince is the most promising way of 
effecting the object which all the allied Powers are equally 
interested in securing. No answer was attempted to Lord 
PALMERSTON’s confident and not unreasonable prediction, that 
no foreign Prince would be accepted who was not a member 
of the Greek Communion, and that such a sovereign could 
only be found among the connexions of the Emperor of 
Russia. The chief political objection to the union is the 
risk—approaching to certainty—that the new monarch would 

come a tool of Russia, and the united Provinces a second 
ingdom of Greece. Another almost equally serious con- 
sideration is that Turkey never would consent to the 
diminution of her authority, and that the countries which 
ook up arms in her defence cannot with decency insist on 


dismembering the Empire which they stand pledged to 


et of these difficulties was touched upon in Mr. 
LADSTONE’S speech. He ignored altogether the fact that 
union under a foreign Prince is the only kind of union for 


which the Principalities have expressed any desire. Vague 
declamation about the barrier presented by the breasts of 
freemen is wholly beside the mark, until we know in what 
direction the faces of the freemen whom it is proposed to 
manufacture will be set. Is it quite certain that the 
people of Moldavia and Wallachia, finding themselves 
hemmed in by powerful despotisms, would refuse the 
insidious guarantee of an Empire which can appeal to 
their sympathies through its religion, and to their fears by 
the display of irresistible force? With so much to draw 
it towards Russia, the new State would have everything 
to alienate it from Turkey. A Christian Prince, seated on 
an hereditary throne, would not long regard with com- 
placency the obligation to pay tribute to a Mahometan Power 
which had no rights of sovereignty to sanction the demand, 
and gave no protection which could be looked on as an equi- 
valent. Austria, again, would of necessity assume a posi- 
tion of antagonism towards a people who would exhibit the 
spectacle of freedom on the frontiers of her least submissive 
provinces. The recollection of the friendly occupation of 
the Provinces by Austrian troops will not be soon effaced, 
and if there is one thing which can be predicted with cer- 
tainty, it is that the proximity of Austria would tend to 
drive the Roumans into close connexion with the only Power 
which could make them secure against the jealousy of the 
Court of Vienna. 

It is quite true that these are dangers which cannot be 
with certainty averted by any organization which can be 
adopted ; but one leading principle, both on the ground of 
policy and of justice, should be to do nothing to weaken the 
connexion between Turkey and her dependencies. It is con- 
ceded on all hands that the Porte has exercised its rights of 
sovereignty, or suzerainty, whichever they may be termed, 
with liberality, and has observed its compacts with substan- 
tial good faith. Its original relation with the Principalities 
was more a bargain by which protection was promised in 
return for tribute than anything else. The suzerain authority 
was no greater than naturally belonged to a protecting 
Power, and it is not pretended that Turkey has attempted to 
encroach on the administrative independence of these subject 
States. The absence of oppression is best proved by the good- 
will entertained towards Turkey by the people who stood in 
this rather anomalous relation to her ; for until ill-feeling 
was stirred up by the foreign agitation which followed upon 
the unlucky project of consulting the Divans, there was no 
indication of a desire on the part of the population to loosen 
their connexion with the Porte. When temporary irritation 
has been appeased, it is to be hoped that the good-will 
which existed before may be restored; and though the 
protection of Turkey herself may not now be very effectual, 
it will be no small gain to the unwarlike inhabitants of 
the valley of the Danube to find themselves acknowledged 
as an essential part of an Empire which all Europe has 
undertaken to guarantee. No solution of this thorny ques- 
tion can be pronounced altogether satisfactory or secure ; 
but that which offers the least possible disturbance to the 
existing relations between the Provinces and the Porte is 
likely to lead to fewer risks than any empirical scheme for 
the creation of an independent nation strong enough to form 
a barrier against the enormous standing armies of central 
and eastern Europe. We believe that such a project as that 
proposed by the Divans would lead to no good result, and 
we are satisfied that its adoption could never be enforced 
without creating bitter dissensions between the Great Powers. 
Tt is something to know that the tedious dispute is likely to 
be settled in some shape, and the House of Commons would 
have deserved little credit if it had yielded to Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S suggestions, and thrown a new bone of contention 
among the snarling nations of Europe. If we are to plunge 
into fresh disputes, let us at least be sure that we have some- 
thing more substantial to contend for than the shadow of an 
independent nation of freemen to fight single-handed against 
Russia, under a Prince of the same faith, and probably the 
same blood, as the aggressor. 

It has been represented as a great hardship that the fate 
of these unlucky Principalities should be disposed of rather 
with reference to the interests of Europe than to their own 
wishes ; but, however good a topic this may supply for 
rhetoricians, no one can seriously pretend that two provinces, 
which from time immemorial have been in some sense sub- 
ject to the Porte, are to be assisted by the united foree of 
Europe in constituting themselves into a single i 
nation, unless such an arrangement is likely to conduce to the 
repose of the world. If it were proposed to take from them 
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an independence which. they had successfully asserted, they 
would have a right to complain that, their wishes were disre- 
garded ; but when their only possibility, of freedom and safety 
is due te the interference of the Great Powers, it is too much 
to ask that the wishes of the people. themselves should over- 
rule every consideration of poliey. Neither is, it.at all certain 
that the suspicious unanimity of the second Moldavian Divan 
is any better proof of a desire for the union than the equally 
suspicious unanimity,of its predecessor was of a diametrically 
opposite wish. -Possibly the balance of. opinion at this mo- 
ment may be in favour of the,daazling promise of a united 
independence ; but even if this be so, the desires of the people, 
which no, doubt ought, to be regarded in all matters of in- 
ternal regulation, must yield, te ,higher, considerations when 
the question of the, position, to, be accorded them among 
the States of Europe comes,to be discussed... 


1 i 


CHRISLSTANITY TY, INDIA. 

jie: petition of the Evangelical Societies, on the diffusion 

of Christianity, in India, is ingenious, , We use the term 
“ Evangelical” in no invidious sense, but simply to describe a 
fact. The bodies addressing the Legislature through Lord 
Suarvespury and Mx. A. Kinxarrp do not comprise the 
whole of the Missionary Associations. . The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, most closely identified with the 
Church of England, does not.come forward as a party to this 
petition ; and while the absence ofthat distinguished and 
authoritative body. is significant, it, is probable that it is 
only from a wish to swell the apparent consensus of re- 
ligionists that an, association whose field, is. so distinctly 
limited as that of the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, pronounces an opinion on the relations of 
Christianity, to the indigenous pagauism of India. The 
manifesto, therefore, must be regarded.as the judgment of a 
single and sectarian, however large, phase, of the popular reli- 
gion of England. | It is not the Church. or people of England 
that speaks on this occasion, but simply Exeter Hall in its 
various developments. , This consideration—and it is a mere 
matter of fact—compels us to judge of the petition from the 
antecedents and general prineiples of the. petitioners, We 
all know how these various bodies have hitherto preached the 
Gospel in India ; and they now demand that their principles 
and mode of action should have freer scope. This is what 
they mean, or they mean nothing. Simply to ask that the 
fullest and. freest toleration of. all religions shall be, pro- 
claimed, and that religious profession shall present neither a 
claim nor a disqualification for civil employment, are such 
elementary demands that one may reasonably inquire why 
they are made. It,is only in the lesser qualifications, and 
hints, and suggestions—not in the propositions themselves— 
that the danger lurks. Studiously, temperate, elaborately 
vague, and superbly commonplace as the whole document is, 
there must be a reason for this pompous array of truisms. 
We distrust a platitude when. it comes from a well-known 
active and, earnest partisan.; Graccnus complaining of 
sedition makes us-look out for agitation in the Forum; and 
a sermon from:, TORQUEMEDA ‘on, the rights of conscience 
suggests the inquiry how many San Benitos are in hand. 
That the Evangelical missionaries have abundance of zeal, 
and some of the fiery spirit of .the sons of ZgBEDEE, makes 
us ask, why they are on. this. occasion. so significantly and 

The common. nature .of these various bodies is that of 
individual as opposed. to corporate action. The Church 
Missionary Society is at the present moment, turning all its 
energies and influence in this special direction, It is opposed 
to the immediate extension of the Indian, episcopate, because 
such a step would interfere with individual and. private 
efforts, The one characteristic of the cognate Missionary 
Societies. is that of individual exertion. Their ideal.of mis- 
sionary work and of the extension of Christianity in, India 
is to set up, if possible, in every. village and,under every 
green tree, a fervent preacher armed only with his Bible 
and a vernacular dialect. We believe that this sort of thing 
is exactly what has produced mistrust and suspicion in India, 
and that the more this principle is encouraged the more serious 


and dangerous will be its effects on the native mind. India | 


is a country with traditions older,than the Gospel, with a 
philosophy which few minds in Europe can grasp, and with 
a social system which, false though we believe it to be, is 
rooted in religion. All Oriental society is essentially theo- 
cratic, Every social institution has a religious basis, The 


Indian mind can contemplate the strife of rival systems—it 
can understand a regular battle, intellectual, social, and rej. 
gious, between consistent and definite institutions—and jt 
can take pleasure in the conflict. Disputations between the 
learned of Benares and the chosen spirits of Oxford and 
Cambridge the Brahmins would welcome—they think the 


mind of man was especially formed for this.sort of discussion, 


But unauthorized, desultory, and inconsistent preaching tg 
individuals they cannot understand. The process frets ang 
galls them—what they cannot understand they distrust. To 
have solitary preachers, owing allegiance to neither creed nor 
hierarchy, nettles Indian, prejudices—the thing is too impal- 
pable for the native mind to,grasp. If, as the confederated 
Societies, wish, a Christian preacher is to be allowed or 


-encoyraged—and permission in their, eyes is: enco 


ment-—to denounce at every temple-gate the follies of ida 
worship, the absurdities of, caste, and the indecencies of 
cherished rites, the Hindoos cannot comprehend how this jg. 


consistent with religious toleration. Yet, unquestionably thi, 


is the ideal of missionary work entertained in Salisbury. 
square, and by the bodies whose spokesmen are Sir Cuuuixe 
Earpty and Sir Morton Peto. Our cardinal objection, 
therefore, to the recent, petition is that it claims recognition, 
for that peculiar mode of preaching the Gospel which, in 
India, has hitherto been attended with the very least possible 
religious, success, and which, in its social consequences, has, 
irritated—and, if extensively pursued, must more and more 
irritate—the prejudices of fellow-subjects. 

But let us. go into details, There are some at least of the 
suggestions of this petition which are utterly irreconcilable 
with the professed scrupulous “abstinence from all interference 
“with the private and social habits, customs, and institutes 
“of the natives,” The petitioners “cordially approve of the 
“late change made with regard to the law of inheritance,” 
and, of course, they would wish our future legislation ex- 
tended in this direction. Yet we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we hold the change in question to have been 
not only a direct and sweeping interference with . private 
and social. habits, customs, and institutes, but a formidable, 
though necessary, attack upon religious prejudices. A man’s 
inheritance in the world to come depends, in the Hindoo esti- 
mate, upon his being represented by a son offering sacrifice 
on his father’s tomb. As a Christian cannot offer these 
sacrifices, the father’s eternal happiness—perhaps his very 


_being—is jeopardized by the recent change which permits the 


inheritance to subsist while the religion of the son is changed 
And so itis with caste. We judge all these things, in the light 
of a national Christianity, by a false standard. We j 
of caste as it presents itself to our minds. It is ut 
abhorrent to the whole course of Western feeling—incon- 
sistent and irreconcilable with our civilization—impracticable 
and tiresome to a degree. But it is a religion, not an Ac 
of Parliament. Society is founded upon it. It is con 
ceivable that it may be abolished, but this would be simple 
persecution. To require that “caste shall not be recognised 
“in public proceedings,” is to say that we are to turn all 
Hindoos into Protestant Christians by an, order in council, 
or by a proclamation of the Governor-General, It means 
nothing short of this—that Hindoo law is no longer to be 
administered or recognised, that the Hindoo. religion 3 
no longer to be publicly practised or professed, and that the 
whole peninsula, from and after a certain day, is to be assimi- 
lated to the social state of the county of Middlesex. This 
all that the petitioners ask. Very likely they have no notion 
of the extent and force of their prayer ; but, if so, it is only 
an extreme. instance of what popular ignorance of India 
amounts to. 
So, again, with the other sweeping and most mischievous— 
and the move mischievous because so profoundly ignorant— 
requirement, that “the Government be instructed to put 
“ down all practices abhorrent to humanity, and suppress all 
“ exhibitions of every kind, dangerous and offensive to public 
“ morals.” Surely we are entitled to throw on the petitioners 
the immense consequences of this monster, proposition. 
They say “ all practices” and “all exhibitions,” and, as though 
to intensify the universality with a redundance of pleonast, 
“all exhibitions of every kind.” Why, is there a 
rite of Hindoo religion which is not dangerous 
offensive to public morals in Christian eyes? Is not 
Hindooism one ghastly and monstrous exhibition of foulness 
and indecency to our notions? Not, we honestly believe, # 


‘the Oriental mind. The deification of the powers of nature— 


the religion of the reproductive functions of man—because, 
perhaps, it is from some great truth that it is debased and 
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corrupted, is other to Hindoos than what it is to Christians. 
These things may not be to them the foul, seething mass of 
sensuality which they are to us. But still every act of public 
worship and sacrifice—every temple and every rite—are either 
mixed up with inhuman cruelty, or are dangerous and offensive 
to public morals, according to our ideas of humanity 
and morality. We are far from charging the petitioners 
with anything like dishonesty. Their professions of religious 
toleration are, we believe, sincere and candid. Their only 
fault—but in such a matter it is the gravest fault—is com- 
plete ignorance of the serious subjects which they are talking 
about. If their suggestions were complied with in any honest 
and practical spirit, it could only be by a system of religious 

tion and social oppression to which the Inquisition and 
‘Atva would be as nothing in its substantial assaults on the 
religious rights of mankind. But the fact is, as we have often 
had occasion to show, that the reality of religious freedom and 
true toleration is simply beyond the comprehension of Exeter 


Hall. 


PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


N interesting, but rather imaginative, article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, founded chiefly on the volume 
of our countryman, Mr. Arxinson, is the true origin of 
M. Veuitior’s wonderful rhapsodies in the Univers on the 
part to be played in Central and Eastern Asia by Russia, 
France, and England. The sources of inspiration are some- 
times queer enough, and it does not do to probe too deeply 
the most magnificent journalistic theorizing ; but we cannot 
say we remember to have met before with apocalyptic 
raptures borrowed at third-hand. It is an instructive reflec- 
tion that, if Mr. Atkinson had not wandered over the Ural 
with his sketchbook, the Brummagem Ezexiet of the Univers 
would have held his peace, and the clients of the French 
Ultramontane priesthood would never have known that the 
poison-vending traders of Calcutta were to be smitten to 
death by the Cross of Russia, which, in its turn, was some 
day to deposit its conquests at the foot of the “throne of 
Perer.” 

The progress of Russia in Central Asia has no sort of 
connexion with the fate of the English empire in India; 
but it has much interest for the student of contemporary 
history. The immediate object of the Czar’s Government 
is probably a very humble one. It has long been a dream 
of enterprising Russians that a portion of the traffic from the 
far East might be restored to the famous old route by Kazan 
and Novgorod, and the miscarriage of the late Emprror’s 
schemes of territorial aggrandizement in Europe has unques- 
tionably infused great additional energy into attempts to pro- 
ceed with this undertaking which were commenced many years 
ago. There is in fact but one great obstacle to be overcome— 
the systematic pillage of caravans by the robber hordes occu- 
pying and skirting the region marked on our maps as Inde- 
pendent Tartary. The efforts of Russia in this direction 
ought to have the good wishes of everybody who is not too 
much in Jove with his country to desire the general improve- 
ment of the human race. It is a singular proof of the inter- 
connexion of the different stages of history, that there are 
parts of the earth which have not yet recovered from the 
inroads of Gencuiz and Timour. “Those desolating irrup- 
tions destroyed the civilization of Central Asia, not so much 
by annihilating its material resources for the moment, as by 
leaving behind- them over their whole course a deposit of 
nomad populations, half robber, half shepherd. There 
18 not, in truth, in spite of its reputation for certain 
patriarchal virtues, a greater pest on God’s earth than 
& pastoral nomad tribe. However superior in some 
Tespects to the mere savage, it is much more difficult 
to reclaim. It clings to its wild life with much greater 
tenacity, and that life is a much greater curse to the 
rest of the species than the precarious existence of the 
American or Australian aboriginal native. The Tartar, the 
Arab, or the Koord, while putting the ground, the common 
heritage of mankind, to the least beneficial of the uses to 
Which it is capable of being turned, is extraordinarily capable 
of protecting himself in the enjoyment of his disastrous 
monopoly, The evidence of the injury inflicted by nomad 
races is particularly strong, because the vast spaces they 
now occupy include the seats of some of the most famous 
ancient civilizations, The Tartar has absorbed into the 
sphere of barbarism the whole of the Greek kingdom of 

tria, and spreads ruin or distress over nearly all the 
countries which formed the northern part of ALEXANDER’s 


Empire. The Koord turns into a desert the great plain of 
Mesopotamia, which might yet again be the garden of the 
world. The Arab allows a bare remnant of population to 
cultivate the once teeming fields of Palestine and Syria. 
Much of the desolation attributed to Mahometanism ought, 
indeed, to be imputed to the habits of the races who have 
adopted that faith. The Tartar is quite as destructive when 
a Buddhist as when a follower of the Prophet; and the 
wandering Arab, strong as are the associations which link 
him to Mahometanism, is among the most careless and 
heretical of the disciples of Islam. 

Russia appears of late years to have been extraordinarily 
successful in subjugating, and to a certain extent in reclaim- 
ing and civilizing, the robber hordes which infested the 
whole line of her Asiatic frontier. The writer in the Revue 
des Deux: Mondes is of opinion that this success is owing to 
the wonderful efficiency of the instrument she employs—the 
Cossack. Cossack, from the exhaustion of the original stock, 
is now rather a name for a mounted militia than for a race. 
The force by which the Russian Government acts on the 
Tartars may be described as a very irregular cavalry, 
quartered in military colonies which are constantly pushed 
forward towards the heart of Central Asia. The influence 
which the Cossack exerts is not wholly one of superior 
strength, though he is employed to punish robberies with 
the utmost promptitude and severity. His example also is 
most powerful. Where a regular soldier in a vest and hat 
would only be marvelled at or scorned, the Cossack excites 
the most vehement admiration. His freedom, his dress, his 
horsemanship, and his comparative opulence, make him just 
the ideal to which a Tartar would aspire; and the fact is 
alleged to be that thousands of Asiatic nomads are quitting 
their roaming life to imitate his relative civilization, 
and, if possible, to be enlisted in the corps which he repre- 
sents. ‘This process of moral subjugation, facilitated by the 
formation of roads and the digging of wells along the deserts 
which seam these countries, is asserted to be adding thou- 
sands of square miles yearly to the Russian Empire. There 
are even persons who would have us believe that the Khan 
of Khiva has, within the-last two years, become a vassal of 
the Czarn—that perhaps a few months more will make the 
sovereigns of Bokhara and Balkh his tributaries—that the 
Russian flotillas, which already navigate the Sea of Aral, 
are perfectly ready to ascend the Oxus and the Jaxartes— 
and that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg is even now negotiat- 
ing the cession of a fortress which will give it the command 
of the Caspian Gates and place Persia at its mercy. All 
this is probably an exaggeration of the success which 
Russia has achieved in her slow and laborious experiments 
on the character of her nomad neighbours. Instead of 
chiming in with the alarmists who cry out that she is already 
half way to India, we are inclined to say that she is 
at last engaged in working out her true mission. The 
hieratic despotism which she imposes on her subjects is such 
that any country which possesses the elements of progress 
exchanges life for death in falling under her sceptre. But the 
hordes with which she is now dealing would be utterly inca- 
pable of advance but for her action upon them, and they gain 
a valuable step in civilization if they are lifted to the level 
of her most degraded peasantry. 

There is diffused over the Continent so exaggerated an 
impression of the advantages we derive from our connexion 
with India, that we cannot be surprised to hear it noised 
over Europe that Russia is working steadily towards the 
Punjaub and Scinde. Russia, however, who has Asiatic 
dominions of her own, is less under illusions about our 
Eastern Empire than any other country; and we may fairly 
accept the protestations of Russian military men, that the 
want of a basis of operations would always prevent them 
from attempting to conquer India or hold it. It is, in fact, 
rather surprising that recent events have not proved, even 
to superficial observers, that India, if ruled by Europeans, 
can only be held by a maritime Power. The Frenchmen 
who have recently dreamed dreams about the Suez Canal 
and the Isle of Perim, are at all events wise in acknow- 
ledging this truth ; for they evidently contemplate sweeping 
our fleets from the sea before operating on Bombay. Such 
a project is really not wilder than the designs attributed to 
Russia. For, assuming that all Persia, Tartary, and Affghan- 
istan have been brought under Russian influence, and that a 
Russian army is in the Punjaub, what would be the position 
of a great force which communicated with its basis by the 
Khyber Pass and the Hindoo Koosh! The absurdity, from 
a military point of view, of such a situation makes it unne- 
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cessary to discuss the relative capacities of Russia and 
England for establishing a solid empire in Hindostan, though 
one would think it tolerably plain that the most devotedly 
propagandist Power in the world would have less chance with 
the Hindoo than a nation which, with all its faults, has 
learned to practise toleration. The evil which the progress 
of Russia in Central Asia actually threatens is not the 
expulsion of the English from India. The real danger is, 
that some superficially instructed Minister, invested with 
absolute authority by an India Bill, may take it into his head 
to institute a counter-movement to the north or west of the 
Himalayas, and make us a present of a second Affghan war. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


M® DISRAELI is fortunate in his Budget. In saying 
this, we by no means intend to imply that his project 
was not dexterously devised to obtain the acquiescence 
with which it has been received. But there never yet was 
a financial statement that was not open to some real and 
many more fanciful objections. By a marvellous stroke 
of good luck, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER, on pro- 
pounding his Budget, escaped all the criticisms which the 
subject was calculated to suggest, and his scheme was 
welcomed from every part of the House with something 
like acclamation. A week passed, and a little reflection 
suggested a multitude of observations which might fairly be 
made upon the proposed arrangements. But the time had 
gone by when they could damage the Minister ; and all the 
well-founded objections which were ventured on in the 
course of Monday’s debate, were urged with much of 
the same feeling which may be supposed to animate a 
prisoner, who, after conviction, is asked if he has any reason 
to give why the Court should not proceed to pass sentence 
upon him. The House of Commons had already tacitly 
sentenced itself to submit to the Budget, and all the points 
that were touched on in the ex post facto debate were 
discussed rather as matters of curious criticism than as solid 
topics of complaint. Sir G. C. Lewis objected to the post- 
ponement of the Sinking-fund, or at least of the Exchequer 
Bond payments; but the only practical inference which he 
drew from the present position of affairs was the folly of at- 
tempting to provide for more than the current year. This 
is certainly not a maxim against which Mr. Disraei has 
offended, and one of the most serious questions which have 
been raised is whether his calculations will ensure him against 
disappointment within the short period of twelve months. 
Mr. Guapstone displayed an amiable appreciation of the 
Ministerial scheme, such as a late CHANCELLOR of the ExcHE- 
QuER seldom vouchsafes to an actual occupant of the office ; 
and he even went so far as to explain that the Exchequer 
Bonds were never meant to be paid off when they fell due, 
and that Mr. Disrag.t only carried out the original idea by 
renewing obligations which no one ever calculated on meet- 
ing. Mr. T. Barre had a word of affectionate lamentation 
over the defunct Sinking-fund, and Mr. Brieut indulged in 
a forcible speech remarkable for a good deal of very distorted 
truth, but not bearing more hardly on the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excuequer than on any other member of the House. 
Altogether, the debate was as mild and pleasant a one as any 
Minister could desire, and what interest it had was derived in 
great measure from the absence of any energetic party feeling. 

One very prominent and very satisfactory feature was the 
almost universal condemnation of prospective finance. One 
member exclaimed against a prospective reduction of taxa- 
tion, another against a pledge to pay off debt; but with 
scarcely an exception, all agreed in the broad conclusion of 
common sense that it is nothing short of madness or charla- 
tanism to pretend to speculate on the future of an Empire 
like ours, and to say what taxes we shall be able to remit, and 
what debts we may contrive to pay off within any number 
of years to come. Of course, it was the cue of the CHAn- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER to indicate the possibility of the 
Income-tax being taken off at the long-looked-for epoch of 
1860, but he was cautious enough to abstain from anything 
more than the haziest suggestions of that most problematical 
consummation. So, on the other side, there were a few faint 
enlogies of the Sinking-fund which has so miserably 
broken down before it has redegned a farthing of our war 
liabilities. But even Mr. Barine admitted that it was only 
a funeral oration that he desired to pronounce, and that 
nothing was further from his thoughts than to consider any 
compact binding on Parliament except a compact to meet the 
exigencies of the country, and to maintain the national faith. 


This question about the Sinking-fund reduces itself tg 
much smaller proportions than it was made to assume jy 
the House. - GLADSTONE persisted in representing Sip 
G. C. Lewis's idle pledge to pay off 1,500,000/. in the pre 
sent year as a recurrence to the exploded fallacies of the last 
century. But, useless and inoperative as it has proved, and 
as every attempt to fetter future Parliaments is pretty cep. 
tain to prove, it was a very different thing from Mr. 
Sinking-fund. The dream of the country, when the old 
system was established, was that it could, $4 a hocus 
system of borrowing and paying, get rid of debt in some 
easier way than by paying it with interest up to 
the date of payment, out of the surplus revenue of 
the country. It was imagined that, by raising a loan and 
investing it at compound interest, you could pay off more 
debt than if the whole capital borrowed were employed at 
once in the extinction of stock. Any schoolboy now knows 
that the two operations are precisely identical, except that 
the Sinking-fund contrivance involves expensive machinery, 
which did in fact cost the country many millions during the 
time when it was in operation. It was hardly fair to charge 
Sir G. C. Lewis with embracing a theory so preposterous as 
this; for neither he nor, we imagine, any one else, even in the 
House of Commons, is likely in these days to be deluded by 
the flimsy fallacies which, strangely enough, took in the 
Heaven-born Minister. The Sinking-fund which was esta. 
blished during the Russian war involved no fallacy of caleu- 
lation at all. It was simply an attempt to pledge a future 
Parliament to pay a debt at a particular time, and to raise 
sufficient revenue to provide a surplus for the purpose. It 
was prospective liquidation; and it failed, as a matter of 
course, just as every other prospective arrangement, whether 
for terminating the Income-tax or anything else, has always 
failed and must always fail, unless it happens to harmonize 
with the views of the Parliament existing at the time whenit 
comes to be fulfilled. The only sort of argument in favour of 
such arrangements is that they put a moral pressure 
the Goverument and the House, to keep the revenue high 
enough, or the expenditure low enough, to make 
fulfilment of such promises possible. But we doubt the 
efficacy of such compulsion, and we do not see that Parlia- 
ment shows any more disposition to lay on taxes for the 
purpose of redeeming Sir G. C. Lewis’s promise than for the 
sake of paying off any other pcrtion of the National Debt. 
There is, in fact, no more reason for doing one than the 
other, and the basis of the whole argument is that one House 
of Commons is to make virtue easy to its successor by 
entrapping it into good behaviour like a silly child. Very 
weak men find their resolution to resist temptation 
strengthened by a preliminary vow made in a moment of 
sobriety. But however weak the House of Commons may 
occasionally be, it has not yet fallen to the level of those 
singular specimens of humanity who take the teetotal pledge 
and become happy and wealthy members of society ever after. 
We do not think, therefore, that any good is done by striving 
to tie up the hands of a future omnipotent Legislature ; but 
as the cords are invariably broken, even though a GLADSTONE 
or a Lewis may have been the Dalilah who bound them, we 
cannot feel very indignant at a practice which is simply puerile. 
It is absurd, and the sooner it is done away with the better; 
but as it seems to be always inoperative, it does no appre 
ciable mischief. 

We are quite impartial in our scepticism about arrange 
ments for the future, whether they relate to the toe of 
debt or the remission of taxation. We do not believe the 
future cessation of the Income Tax to be at all more likely 
in consequence of the quasi pledge which Mr. GLADSTONE 
gave in i853, and which Mr. Disraxut has affected to respect 
in 1858. It is possible that the tax may cease at the pro 
mised time, though we do not well see how the void 1s 
be filled up, even if we allow the amplest margin for 
elasticity of the revenue. 2,000,000/. a year of increase 
would scarcely suffice, and that is a 1 though not quite 
an unprecedented amount to rely on. But this is certain— 
that if the tax is removed, it will be in deference to pop 
discontent, and not out of any real respect for the idle 
injunctions of a Parliament long since dispersed. Whether 
it would not have been wiser even this year to disregard the 
compact, and continue the tax at its present rate, may well 
be doubted ; but financial prudence and political prudence 


are not always at one, and no one can deny that Mr. DisRazul 


took a shrewd course in determining to postpone the pay- 


-ment of 2,000,000/. of Bonds, rather than insist upon mall 


‘taining an unpopular impost. 
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JEWISH DISABILITIES. 


T is understood that, in are of the adverse report 


of Lord Joun RussEtt’s Committee which sat at the 


‘end of the session of 1857, the attempt to introduce 


Baron Roruscuitp into the House of Commons by a 
side wind is shortly to be renewed under the auspices of 
Sir R. Bernett. Few of our readers will have forgotten 
the notable mare’s nest which was thought to have been 
discovered in the statute 5 & 6 Will. IV., cap. 62, but 
which was treated by all the members of the legal profes- 
sion with natural and well-merited contempt. It has been 
judicially decided that the oath which excludes a Jew from 
a seat in the Legislature is enforced by the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament ; and it is hardly necessary to say that an 
obligation so imposed can only be released by an authority 

ual and co-extensive with that which enacted it. If the 
House of Commons can dispense with the provisions of a 
statute without the consent of the other two Estates of the 
realin, it might as well at once abolish the House of Lords 
and.the Crown altogether. 

But though Lord J. RussE.x himself naturally shrank from 
the assertion vf an absolute dispensing power, it remained for 
legal subtlety to imagine a device by which the authority of 
Parliament itself might be twisted into the concession of such 
apower. This notable solution of the difficulty was founded 
on a statute whose title would appear in itself a sufficient 
refutation of the pretence which it is alleged to sustain. 
This Act is entitled “ An Act for the more Effectual Aboli- 
“ tion of Oaths and Affirmations, taken and made in various 
“ Departments of the State, and to substitute Declarations in 
“ lieu thereof; and the more entire suppression of voluntary 
“ and extrajudicial Oaths and Affidavits.” The mere recital 
of the title sufficiently shows how little it can be regarded as 
applying to such oaths as those which are administered to a 
member of Parliament before taking his seat. But the eighth 
section, which is the enactment relied upon, carries with it 
still more conclusively the condemnation of the view which 
it is adduced to support. “And be it enacted, that it shall 
“be lawful for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
“and for all other bodies corporate and politic, and for all 
“bodies now by law or statute, or by any valid usage, autho- 
“ gized to administer or receive any oath, solemn affirmation, 
“ or affidavit, to make statutes, bye-laws, or orders authorizing 
“and directing the substitution of a declaration in lieu of 
“any oath, solemn affirmation, or affidavit, now required 
“to be taken or made. Provided always that such statutes, 
“bye-laws, or orders be otherwise duly made and passed 
“ according to the charter, laws, or regulations of the particular 
“ University, other body corporate and politic, or other 
“body so authorized as aforesaid.” It is really hardly 
worth while to argue that these words cannot, without the 
most violent construction, be forced so as to be made appli- 
table to the House of Commons. But the question, even if 
itadmitted of argument, has been already argued and decided. 
A Committee, including all the lawyers in the House, nega- 
tived the view advanced by Lord Joun Russext and Sir R. 

and we believe that nearly all the members of the 
legal profession on the Liberal side of the House, as well as 
the principal members of the late Administration, voted in 
the majority. In such discussions above all, the maxim 
applies, “interest reipublice ut sit finis litium.” To attempt 
to reverse the judgment of such a tribunal by a scramble in 
the House of Commons would be like reversing a decision of 


_ the judicial tribunal of the House of Lords by a party whip. 


But even supposing that the House of Commons, by a 
ee vote, should affirm the proposition which its Select 
mittee has denied, and pretend, by a resolution under 
the alleged authority of this Statute, to dispense with the 
oath which an Act of Parliament has imposed, the matter 
could not and would not end with this violent act of usurped 
prerogative. The moment Baron Roruscuiup had taken his 
Seat and voted, the matter would again be litigated, as it has 
been litigated before, in the Courts of Law. The judicial 
tribunals, which alone have the right to determine such a 
question, would decide on the legal validity of the dispensation 
and the application of the statute, wholly regardless of the 
vote of the House of Commons. Assuining—which is more 
than probable—that their judgment was in accordance with 
the decision of the Committee of last session, what would be 
the position of the House of Commons if it had pledged 
by a resolution to an opposite view? The Courts 

of Law would infallibly enforce the legal penalty against 
Baron LD, who, nevertheless, would have acted 


under express authority and with an implied indemnity 
from the House of Commons. It is not difficult to predict 
which side would come worst off in such a conflict of juris- 
dictions. Public opinion acquiesces in the justice of the 
Jewish claims, but it can hardly be said to be enthusiastic 
in their favour. On every principle of reason and liberty 
we should gladly see the existing restrictions removed, but 
it is certainly not a case in which the feeling of the country 
would sustain a violation of the constitution, the law, and 
common sense. The SeRJEANT-AT-ARMs might lock Lord 
CAMPBELL up in a cellar. We do not know that the Cur 
Justice would repine at his confinement, for he would infal- 
libly enjoy in his prison the popularity which he has often 
sought with less suceess on the Bench. 

That the individual friends and admirers of Baron LionEL 
RorHscHILD may be eager, at all hazards and by any expe- 
dient, to introduce into the Legislature a politician from whose 
talents they expect eminent services, may be natural to those 
who enjoy his personal acquaintance. But how a dodge of 
this nature is to serve the t cause of “ civil and religious 
“ liberty,” which the abettors of this project profess to reve- 
rence, we are wholly at a loss to conceive, It seems to us 
much as though a fervent missionary were to effect the con- 
version of the Jews by inveigling them to eat pork chops 
under the disguise of mutton cutlets, or to baptize a Maho- 
metan by upsetting a jug of water over his head on the sly. 
If the cause of religious liberty is to be asserted, it must be 
by the solemn and deliberate act of the whole Legislature, 
and by its reversal of a policy which it shall declare to 
have been, as we believe, founded in misconception and error. 
Anything short of this is a mere trick, which establishes no 
principle, and can only degrade those who promote and those 
who take the benefit of it. We should be very well pleased 
to see Baron Roruscuitp in the House of Commons, if his 
presence established the political truth for which he has long 
and honourably contended, but we have no desire to see him 
seated by a device which would be neither more nor less 
than a subversion of the Constitution of the country. 


THE OVER-EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


HERE are some symptoms beginning to make themselves 
felt of a reaction against the female-education mania which 
is so prevalent in England. That it should be openly called a 
mania is in itself not an insignificant fact; and men whose 
attainments place their literary position beyond question have 
recently taken occasion to inveigh against a system which only 
deludes and weakens the mind. Mr. Buckle, for instance, in 
lecturing at the Royal Institution, seized a golden opportunity. 
For, strangely enough, a book characterized by its discordance 
with popular thought, and by the extent of learning it indicates, 
has been made, by the caprice of fashion, a lady’s book ; and girls 
who would be equally fit to appreciate an Zschylean trilogy 
think themselves behind the age if they cannot announce that 
they have been fascinated by the History of Civilization, and 
that nothing but their, and their mamma’s, well-known good 
principles has prevented their being totally corrupted by the 
shocking attempt to raise history intoa science. When, therefore, 
it was announced that the dangerous man was going to lecture 
on the Influence of Women, there was a rush of female auditors 
beyond any precedent. Mr. Buckle, having got them before 
him, told them a good deal that bey A could not possibly under- 
stand ; but he also told them—what they could not fail to compre- 
hend—that the hothouse forcing which now characterizes female 
education in England tends to spoil the most typical excel- 
lences of a woman's intellect. The good effect of such a do 
coming from a lion of the day, cannot be overrated. Over- 
education is merely a fashion ; and nothing terminates a fashion 
except its ceasing to be fashionable. ent would never 
ersuade mothers to let their daughters learn little, and learn it 
well; but if they see that learning a dozen things superficially is 
no longer thought “the thing,” they will probably return into 
the paths of common sense. 

It appears to be the leading aim of parents under the present 
system to spend the greatest possible amount of money, and to 
neglect every other faculty in order to cultivate the memory. 

at an amazing sight is the spectacle of a stupidish girl of 
twelve or fourteen going through hee course! She does her 
practising, she draws from nature, she talks French to one maid 
and German to another; she learns her history of all countries, 
modern and ancient; she has her back her dumb-bells, 
her dancing lesson ; she has a quarter of an hour's algebra, ten 
minutes Latin, five minutes of the procession, of the equinoxes 
every other day; she repeats the s of the early Egyptian 
kings; she is taken to the lectures of the newest Italian exile, 
and of the last-caught German chemist. Itis a comfort to mark 
the satite of nature on all this, and to see how deadly stupid 
and insipid she is at eighteen. The only result that has been 
attained is that her can say tha 
advantage, and no expense has been spared on education.” 
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And if the process is fatal to the vietim of education, it is no less 


so to those who have to conduct the machinery. The wretched | 


governess is obliged to offer a list of acquirements and accom- 
plishments which would instantly convict her of charlatanism, 
were it not that there is a tacit understanding that the degree 
of knowledge in each braneh is only to be suflicient to enable her 
pupils to say they have learnt it. And the lower we go, the worse 
is the evil. For though rich people tempt eminent teachers to 
waste their time, and the sad sight is daily exhibited of first-rate 


masters being hired to teach water-colours to girls who could 


not draw a cottage in perspective, yet. the teacher's knowledge 
is real, however entirely his lesson is thrown away. But when 
the expense of competent masters is too heavy, a governess must 
be found who can teach ——e And as governesses are 
poor, of course they do what they are required, and would offer 
to teach Japanese if that. language a became fashionable. 
The crowning absurdity of the system is, however; seen in ladies’ 
schools. For a mother, if she is elever, or if she has been 
brought up under a better system, can do much to counteract 
the evils that are visible in the education of daughters brought 
up at home. But when a number of young ladies are put into 
the same foreing-house, they easily manage to do absolutely 
nothing. It is true that parents often show a dim consciousness 
of this, and judge of a school principally by its situation. They 
satisfy their consciences by insisting resolutely on Brighton or 
Malvern, and are pleased to think that at any rate their daughters 
are got out of the way into good air... 

The first maxim in ‘intellectual training is, that clever 
children are sure to be clever, and stupid children to be stupid ; 
and the second is, that the only cleverness of any use in a child 
is that which can be continued into maturer life. It follows that 
the great thing is to ascertain what all children, clever or'stupid, 
can and ought to learn, and then to allow the clever go 
beyond; while care is taken that their cleverness shall be both 
tadged and directed by the probability of its ultimate ‘result. 
Now, what ought all young ladies to learn?’ First, to speak and 
write English correctly, and to read ‘it aloud clearly and fluently. 
Next, to do plain needlework. It is a great ‘mistake to think 
that wealth can supersede the necessity for this. In ‘the first 
place, this is the most feminine of oecupations ; next, it affords 
even the stupidest person an 
well without being attracted by the display that usually attends 
excellence ; and lastly, it is ‘a most valuable preparation for a 
useful intercourse with the poor. Then must come the rudi- 
ments of history, geography, and ciphering, and as much French 
as the natural ability of the student renders possible. Nothing 
more is pee except dancing—all else should depend upon 
natural gifts and personal tastes. There is nothing a clever girl 
may not learn with advantage if she has a real turn for it; and 
although scarcely any womun ean ever beso learned or clever 
that it becomes a matter of indifference whether she is also good- 
looking, yet she may easily acquire a proficiency which will be a 
source of genuine satisfaction to herself and’ her friends. It 
must, however, be conceded that it is not possible to range all 
girls under the head of ‘stupid or clever, and that some common 
ground of general education is wanted, which shall test; awaken, 
and develop their powers as they grow into young women. In- 
comparably the best instrument for'meeting this want is to be 
found in the study of standard English ‘literature. This 
will elevate, excite, and steady them, and make them rationally 
proud to think that they are’ called on to “suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer” in a great and free country. Accomplish- 
ments are quite a secondary matter. If men do not get tired of 
the songs, they soon get tired of the singer if she ean do nothin 
but sing. What is really*wanted in a woman is that she shoul 
be a permanently a companion. So far as education can 
give or enhance pleasantness, it does so by making the view of 

ife wide, the wit ready, the faculty of comprehension vivid ; and 
the only trustworthy engine of éducation direeted to this end is 
an honest and intimate familiarity with great authors. 

The daughters of the poor, again, want guarding against over- 
education quite as much as those of’ the rich. tt is almost 
appalling to think that, although schools are now established so 
widely over the kingdom, and although the schools for girls are 
especially well attended, the good results are’ so few. “The reason 
is, that the girls are not taught the right things. Besides reading 
and writing, and an acquaintance with the Bible history, the 
one great thing that gir 8 in a liumble class oughit to be taught 
is needlework. The Indy who, ‘after thinking seriously how 
most to benefit her sex, ‘established prizes for excellence in 
darning stockings, had got to the’ root of the matter. As it is, 
most female servants could, no more dara stockings than they 
could write an epic; and. yet, even when at’ school, they spend 
hours on hours in cobbling bits of mnslin into Broderie:! “This is 
exactly the error which good discipline could correct. But the 
discipline, to be effectual, must be rigid, and ‘all work except 
plain work must be absolutely forbidden. We have heard of 
persons who attempt to, put down fancy-work among the 
poor by ridiculing it; but ‘this ‘will never do. Fancy-work is 
a smart thing; and it is pleasant té be smart. The poor are 

erfectly aware that their fancy-work is wot so good as’ ladies’ 
Bailey Work, but it is much smarter than none at all; and they 
are not to be trieked into distrusting their éyes' by the pleasant 
of a woman who wears everything that wealth can comman 
But the discipline of a. school can be made absolute ; and girls, 


$ ‘ 


portunity of doing one thing’ 


if they attend at all, should be made to go on until can 
pre kind of plain-work thoroughly well. to they 
They will thus get, in the only sphere attainable, the» hes. 
mental fruit of education—the notion of excellence in some one. 
thing. Their subsequent usefulness to their employers will be: 
inereased to a degree that is searcely to be expressed. And: 
when they , their chance of happmess and comfort would, 
often be quite different from what it is at present. If it were: 
possible, they should also ‘be taught at school to cook; and, 
although it. will be many years before tlie necessary applianess: 
are widely introduced into. parochial sehools, the success whisk: 
has attended Miss Burdett Coutts’ attempt to. teach conimog 


things makes it by no means a wild supposition that ream may 


some day be a recognised of a poor girl’s training, 

will, under the best ache time in the life of young women: 
of that class when they will despise cheap broth and neat-hem. 
ming. The taste for a superficial equality is much too widely: 
spread in modern society to permit a hope that female 

will cease to invest their wagea in cheap silks and imitation laee;, 
But what is the end of this finery? The: 
maid without a penny marries the man without a penny, and 
they retire to a greengrocer’s shop to starve. It is to this finale. 
that the provident benevolence of the rich should ‘be direeted, 
It is then that expertness and neatness in needlework, nda 
knowledge of economical cookery, would tell. .Here is. ating 
in whieh no efforts and no exertions can be thrown away. The 
reform is at once little and _great—easy to begin, and enormous: 
in. its ‘practical benefits. who visits a school and 
insists that the hemming shall be neat is a benefactress to her 
country ; and if she can also devise means by which the giris 
may be led so far in the art. .of cookery as. to achieve the rate 
triumph of boiling a potato properly, she deserves an honoured 
old age and the most complimentary of epitaphs. 


‘HOW TO DISPOSE OF WELL-MEANING MEN. 
VERYBODY has “a well-meaning man” among his acqnain 
EK tance, and knows the characteristics of the species. The 
most estimable intentions, the purest, benevolence, the. most. 
sublime. ignorance, and the most perfect blundering, are the 
principal marks by which he may be recognised. His aims are 
so lofty that no one has the heart to ridicule his projects. People 
even give their assistance and contribute their money, in. sort 
of nonchalant way, to his efforts, with a perfect, conviction of their 
futility, but a good-natured wish not to wound ‘‘ so good-hea 
a fellow,” er this process has been repeated a few times, 
there creeps round the hearts.of those who haye cheered. th 
“ well-meaning man” on the platform, and haye slaved for atime 
on his impracticable committees, a tacit, conviction that bengro- 
lent projects are very well to talk about, but that. they are, in 
truth, only an eccentricity of a certain amiable moral condition, 
and a great waste of time and money, Society has, been 
deluged by the class; and they are rapidly succeeding im 
niaking charitable zeal contemptible, and in identifying self 
ness with common sense. Philanthropy, has many obstacles to, 
encounter in the coldness, of men’s hearts, but it has none’so 
formidable as those which arise from the warm. hearts and weak 
heads of its chief professors. Fil ; 
Lord Raynham is the well-meaning man of the House of: 
mons. The locality is one in which the species is not enco 
but the House has no right to be ungrateful to him, for he 
more than once furnished it with a good laugh. , Last, year, he 
produced a Bill which, among other wise provisions, made 1t)& 
penal offence, punishable with fine and imprisonment, “ to, giv® 
any wnnecessary pain to any animal whatever.” Great was the 
triumph among at ie news, of prop 
emangipation, e eels wriggled with joy atthe prospect, 
bein longer skinned. e eyes 
delight at the vista of an unboiled millennium. @ fleas 
bugs forgot their ancient rivalry, and joined in a deputation to 
the noble: Lord to press: him a distinct provision’ for the 
immediate abolition of cracking. But, in spite of this ort 
from his clients, the House of Commons only received his DM 
with inextinguishable mirth. In the year, in imitation 
of more ambitious Smmausipetore, he has abandoned his larget 
measure, and tried the policy of “ bit-by-bit Reform.” » 
time, the canine creation js the object of his care. Though sinit 
man be still condemned to the ravages of frequent war, on mans 
faithfal companion at Teast Lord Raynham will cause to shine 
the haleyon days of universal peace, But we must say that 2 
mode of milking peace consists, like that of the old Roma 
tyrant, in a preliminary devastation. “If any person —80, 
effect, runs ‘the Bil]—* shall cause any dog to fight with 
other dog, the dog shill be killed, and the owner shall be finéd.” 
We have here at admirable illustration of the principle of vita 
rious responsibility. The dog is to be killed,’ and the ownet 
fined, for an offence committed by a third peryon who has no 
of interest in the wretched dog’s life or in the owners P 
We need hardly Say that this peculiar scheme of canine rev’ 
was réceived by the House of Commons with an equally mit thful 
Nothing daunted, Kiowever, Lord Raynham “made ‘another 
attempt, on Tuesday night, at philanthropic legislation. ‘The er 
was late, the House was full, the excitement of a shatp dé iad 
on the Danubian Principalities had not yet evaporated. Tt ad 
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been an evening of no small interest; not only from the momen- 
tous of a question on-which hinged for. ages the destinies 
of five millions of men, but also from the features of the debate. 
All the chief actors had ‘played their parts with various but cha- 
racteristic sucecss. Mr. Gladstone had delivered a stirring 
oration, worthy of his fame, but in a fence of ‘re d been 
foiled by Mr. Disra eli’s lighter'weapon. Lord Palmerston had 
appeared in his habitual part—Mr. Disraeli had eaten his aceus- 
tomed leek—and Lord John Russell had defended the cause of 
the Prineipalities with a skill which would have been effective 
if, unfortunately, he had not written in exactly an opposite sense 
three years before. The division was orer—men were discussin 
jntwos and threes the features it disclosed, the majority whi 


Government always had at its command on the numerous ocza-' 


sions'when it agreed with its opponents, ‘and the test which it 
afforded of the relative forces of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 


—whenthe Speaker, ina voice searcely audible through the hum, - 
produced a small,” 


called on Viscount Raynham. The evocation 
meek-looking personage at the end of the House, who rose and 


-Jooked:despairing}y first at the clock and then at the throng, then: 
shuffied his papers and looked again. “His lips were seen to move, ' 


and some few members fancied, but were not quite certain, that 
murmur was added to the noise. A few more pantomimie 


another 
» and another dis of formidable rs—a sight 
midnight rouses as red a bull— 


and suddenly members turned from their chatting, and set to: 


work to bait the unfortunate philanthropist into silence. “ Move; 


move,” ‘divide, divide,” “‘agreed, agreed," mcessantly voci-. 


ferated ‘by three hundred indignant voices, is an ordeal before 
which»everybody but an Irishman’ soon ‘gives way. Lord 
sat down; and, amid roars of laughter, the President 
of the Poor Law Board: said: that: he could not assent to the 
motion—which was about Metropolitan Workhouses—because the 
mover had given no reasons in its favour, to which cruel mockery 
the moveronly rejoined by a mute look of helpless despair. But 
crushed worm will turn, and revenge is sweet, even, to, 
plilatithropist. By the forms of the ‘Hotise, which 
protect"the minority, it is always in the power ‘of any two 
members, by the simple process of calling for a division, to delay 
proceedings for Jialf-an-hour, and to punish the majority b 
aati them during that time into a narrow lobby, compared’ 
to which the Black Hole of Calcutta was a paragon of ventilation. 
ippérted by Mr. O’Brien—who forms the most prominent part 
of the decaying ramp of the brass band, and is therefore ex opfcia 
faetioas—Lord Raynham insisted on inflicting this punishment on 
the'tudiénee that had refused to listen to him, But happily the 
teats of his frietds appeased his wrath. During the two minutes 
which’ always elapse While the bells are being rung for the 
division, it was amusing to watch the towering presence of Mr. 
Bentinck, the ‘soft insinuating grace of Mr. Williams, and 
tiie official eagerness of the Clerk of the House, all crowding at’ 
thie’ feet of ‘the obdurate lord to implore him to yield, while 
Howse, mad with the anticipated punishment, positively 
screamed “ agréed.” Better co prevailed, and the negative 
was passed without a division, 

There is'little doubt that Lord Raynham will see that solvwn- 
{wr risw tabule is the only result of his philanthropic efforts. 
It is to be wished that society in general, instead of being 

amish of “hurting the feelings of excellent men,” would see 
Well‘meaning men” are the best allies of selfishness and 
cruelty, and would follow the example of the House of Commons 
in laitghing them out of court. Ridicule is the only weapon by 
which absurdity can be effectually met. If it were only applied 
4% mercilessly as the House applied it on Tuesday night, we 
should tiot'long have to lament tliat fatal partnership between. 
ref and folly which intercepts the benevolence of the 
hy in’ its natural current ‘towards tlie alleviation of the 
of the poor. 
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«MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 

\.. MAJORITY of the Commons, though not an overwhelming, 
A one, in a large House, has Si ihe Bill for legalizing 
Masiages with a deceased Wife’s Sister, There are two aspects 
he. case which demand serious attention. It is something 

legalizing certain matrimonial unions. It is a step 

pee separating Church and State. Hitherto the civil law has. 

i Bd, as a whole, the prohibitions of the ecclesiastical marriage. 

ne Ou lare, for its own civi es, What unions. 


e .. Jt is by no means bound to the canon law, 
it would have been the simpler and bolder course to treat 
ee unions as civil contracts only. As in the parallel case of 
Mariages of adulterers, the wiser course would have been to 
wee the civil from the religious sanctions, As it is, there is 
¥ 4 premium held out. to embittering and harassing conflicts, 
iy clesiastical prohibitions are still in force; and with them 
State does not propose to interfere. All that it does is to 
‘anetion the clergy in violating the canons by which, not only in 
@°nscience but in law, they are still bound. This, as r 
Le peperal force of Jean! obligations, is an unmitigated evil. 
Jury's Bill provides that the clergy shall not be liable to 
pe amt refusing to celebrate unions on which the canon 
still fixes the stigma of incest—it invites them to be di 
obedient to the laws which still govern their own corporate 
existence, straightforward oat intelligible course would be 


for the State to reeognise the civil contract only, as in most 
Continental countries, and to leave each religious community 
to add its own special religious sanctions to those marriages 
which, according to its: own religious conclusions, it is disposed 
to consider withm tle Divine 

‘Mrv Beresford Hope and. those who the Bill will 
have the best of the argument so long as the civil and eccle- 
siastical laws of marriage’ are identical. He ed the other 
day that the canon law has ail along considered that the wife's 
relations are the husband's relations. What Mr. Collier ought 
to have said is that the State is not bound by this view, and 
has ‘no-eoncern with religious deductions. It 1s only throwing 
dust in our eyes to dispute about the meaning of Scripture, when 
what) the advocates of relaxation mean~only they will not own 
it—is that we-are not, after all, bound by Scripture. What the 
whole argument of Lord Bury’s friends really goes to is this— 
that for social and convenient reasons we may, if we please, set 
aside the dicta of the Bible. In their mouths, the professed re- 
verence for Scripture goes for nothing—it is only u for 
deceney’s sake and in deference to lar feeling. The so- 
called seriptural argument in favour of relaxation is a polite, but 
transparent: and unmeaning concession to the religious fi 
of the country; but the Bill is really recommended upon mucl 
broader and simpler grounds. Yet it would not do to admit 
that in England, im the nineteenth century, we do not want to 
know what the Jewish legislation intended, and are not bound 
by any eeelesiastical decisions whatever. We have a right to 
legalize whatever. unions we please, my scriptural or eocle- 
siastical prohibitions notwithstanding. It would have been, 
therefore, fairer and more candid to argue the question on its 
social rather than on its religious bearings. 

As to the religious argument, we must. say that Mr. Beresford 
Hope and the Lord Advoeate are unanswerable. And they did 
not urge on this, oceasion, as they might have done, that in point 
of fact the Levitical ibitions not conclude the case. 
Christianity introduced a stricter and purer law of marriage, 
If the Jewish law forbade the marriage of a man with his wife's 
sister, @ fortiori would the Christian law. The Jewish law in 
some eases sanctioned bigamy, if not polygamy ; but the Chris- 
tian law goes back to the paradisiac law, and, by adjudging man 
and wife, asin the beginning, to be one flesh, and thus creating 4 
material and moral unity, makes the wife's sister the husband's 
sister. The very nature of Christianity creates new and special 
ties. in the married .couple, What was forbidden to the Jew 
must be still more unlawful.to the Christian, Whichever way, 
then, we take the Jewish law to have been, the case is proved for 
the Christian. ibition, . If the Jewish law permitted this 
marriage, the Christian law, being the purer, forbids it; and if 
the Jewish iaw forbade it,, the Christian law, being even yet 
stricter, must the rather forbid it. And when it comes to a 
matter of history, the argument is unassailable.. In primitiyg 
times, the whole Church, with one voice, prohibited those mar- 
riages—East and West were in entire harmony. In the Greek 
Church St. Basil's authority, is to this day undisputed—in the 
West, it. is only by a system of pienzenaiaane in favour of the 
rich that, the law is relaxed. In Protestant countries—espe- 
cially in Seotland, where the Reformation survives in its strictest 
principles—the same prohibitions were re-enacted at the time of 
the Reformation ; while in Germany and the United States the 
relaxation was introduced, not on religious, but on supposed 
grounds of convenience, Indeed, as to the ecclesiastical argu- 
ment, it is quite enough for thase who are disposed to rest it on 
interpreters and authorities, simply to remark that on the one 
side are all the doctors and ecclesiastical authorities in all . 
including the fathers of the English Reformation—on the other, 
are Bishops Villiers and Bickersteth. 

But the real matter for Parliament to consider is, whether it is 
convenient for public morals to legalize these particular unions. 
It is a question of social convenience, and, if not of Scripture, 


-| still, less. of sentiment. We must legislate for the 


atest 
happiness of the greatest number. It is not a t ing of 
individual, feeling, Aut of the general public good. Senti- 
mental arguments might be adduced for all sorts of 
monstrous and indecent unions. An individual might be con- 
vinced that it would suit his own happiness or the interests of 
his children to marry his, wife’s mother, or his wife’s daughter. 
Certainly quite as much might be said for his claim to marry his 
own or his wife’s sister, Much more might be urged for the 
permission of a woman to marry her husband's brother, and the 
scriptural fact of the Jewish law of levirage might be thrown 
into the treasffry of sentimental ernment of the clients of 
Messrs. Crowther and Maynard. y are not these claims 
urged? Why is not, the law to be made consistent ee 
not.all the ecclesiastical prohibitions relaxed in a mass P hy 
should not the curse of incest be at once expunged from the list 
of unlawful, things? Because. it, is convenient for the public 
good to. consider certain, unions incestuous, or so socially incon- 
tot itic th aggregate of good to indivi 

to is, for politic ensure sanctity © 

domestic The the natural guardian of the 
family, is bound to look to the sanctity of the married home, to 
the interests of the home and family, as the very first of te 


duties. It is the happiness of the wife in the married 
Which ought to be the first consideration to the legislator. ‘The 
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wife ought never to feel that her sister or her niece can possibly 
be her rival; and her rival she might be if she could be her suc- 
cessor. If the husband can marry his wife’s sister, the sister 
must be excluded from any other station or position in her mar- 
ried sister’s household than that of an ordinary acquaintance. 
Nobody can know anyt);'ng of English society without recognising 
in the unmarried aunt, the wife’s maiden sister, a chief ornament 
and comfort in the household. This intercourse will be put an 
end to by permitting these marriages. Not only cannot a 
widower ever place his orphan children under the care of an 
aunt, but a married sister must bid farewell to the companions 
of her youth. A brother-in-law cannot give the domestic 
rotection of his home to his wife’s sister during his wife's 
fe; and after her death he cannot give the children their 
natural guardian unless he is prepared to marry her. It is 
simple cruelty to tell aman, who is indisposed to give a husband's 
love to any other than to the wife of his youth, that he cannot, 
without scandal, place his children under the loving care of their 
aunt. Thousands and thousands of helpless females and helpless 
children will be deprived of their natural charges and guardians 
if it is decided that the wife’s sister is not the sister of the husband. 
And on this ground, the lowest—that merely of the balance 
of social convenience and comfort—we must say that for one 
husband who would marry his wife’s sister, there are ten who 
would rather not. In the proposed legislation, the feelings and 
prejudices of the ten are to be sacrificed to the passions of the 
one. In other words} if this relaxation of the marriage law is 
to be carried, there is not a family in England where the wife’s 
sister can safely be permitted that free intercourse with her 
brother-in-law’s family which she now enjoys, and which, in 
countless households, tends so much to the comfort of the mar- 
ried state and the benefit of the children. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. 


N some of the dingier suburbs of London, it is the practice, 
when a new shop is opened, to announce the fact by a sort of 
charivari. Sometimes a strepitant brass band scatters its ear- 
piercing horrors nightly over the neighbourhood; an enter- 
prising baker celebrates his entrance into business by dispensing 
a glass of gin to every purchaser of a quartern loaf; and an inci- 
pient grocer touts for customers by flinging largess of stale figs 
and mouldy raisins to all the gamens of the surrounding alleys. 
Can we look at the annual banquet of the Royal Academy in a 
higher light? Asan invitation to customers, it is tolerable—as a 
sort of rent paid to the national Notables for accommodation in 
Royal or national premises, itmay be endured—but it ought either 
to be less dignified, or more so. As it is, it partakes of the vices 
both of a public and private banquet. It is something less formal 
and ceremonious than the Lord Mayor’s Easter dinner to the 
Ministry—something more pretentious than a gentleman’s dinner 
table. It is a public oecasion, because official persons and the 
Times’ reporter are present—it is a private entertainment, since 
there is as much nonsense talked as at a house dinner at a club. 
The whole affair is public property, because the reporter of a 
newspaper is seated at the table; but for the sake of all parties 
concerned, we suppose that the speakers, though the cream of 
London’s cream, purposely indulge in a vein of comedy of the 
unbuttoned and rollicking type. What we have to ask is, that 
the post-prandial iun be not given to the world, or, if we are to 
be favoured with the chronicles of the feast, that all our celebri- 
ties remember the seriousness of the occasion. This annual 
banquet ought to be better or worse than it is. 

The Royal Academy is—and affects to be even more than it 
is—the home of high Art. The May-day dinner is Art, under 
its highest auspices, welcoming the celebrities of politics and 
literature. The occasion is a noble one—or, at least, it admits 
of the highest capabilities. Statesmans)iip, law, literature, science, 
and religion, in the persons of their chief representatives are 
hospitably entertained by the Fine Arts. What we have a right 
to expect after the salmon and claret, is something of the 
character of the French éloges. The host is an Academy— 
the guests are the choicest specimens of England. The duties 
of a great and civilized State towards art, and the correlative 
ministry of art to social progress, might on these rare occasions 
be mutually urged and extended. But is itso? Lord Derby, 
with the rarest gifts of oratory, only displays his powers of 
persiflage, or, in the language of the vulgar, chaffs the President. 
Dulce est desipere in loco; but this is hardly the place or time 
for laughing at the Academy, and for treating a Rgemier’s duties 
as agood joke. What a Royal Academy owes to art, what it has 
done in the way of instruction, what a Government owes to art in 
the way of public commissions—the great works of architecture 
and sculpture now in progress, the acquisitions to the National 
Gallery, the lessons on national taste elicited by the Nineveh 
marbles, the illustrations of literature, religion, and manufactures 
which British Art has or has not given in the past year—how far 
our manufactures and domestic habits have been influenced by 
art, the progress of art education—these and kindred subjects 
are forgotten while some pleasant sparring about the Academy’s 
pers accommodation is all that our most accomplished 
orator, Lord Derby, can screw out on this 
jokes about his own brief career of offici 


t occasion. He 
life, when we are 


hanging upon his lips for eloquence and kindling thoughts. Nor 
is the selection of speakers particularly happy. The President 


announces that the Royal Academy has always cultivated ap 


intimate acquaintance with letters. Hallam and Macaulay are 
on its official staff of professors; but the representative men of 
English literature are not our Hallams, and Macaulays, and 
Milmans, and Scotts, and Mures, but those lively comic writers 
and lecturers, Messrs. Dickens and Thackeray. We have: 
the greatest respect for these clever writers in their walk, 
They have contributed more than any other living authoy 
to the amusement of the world; but when it comes to ap 
impersonation of the ertant letters of England, Jan Steip 
mt Teniers might as reasonably be put forward as the 
masters of painting. To do these gentlemen justice, 
evidently felt the false position in which the bad judgment 
their friends had placed them ; and the baldness of theit difficult 
chat was happily atoned for by its brevity. : 

We frankly admit that the sort of thing which we have a ri 
to expect from the statesmen of England in their formal inter. 
course with the art and literature of England is difficult of 
attainment. It can hardly be extemporized. Post-prandial 
familiarity spoils the orator. The scene is not congenial t 
rhetoric of a high type. The Whigs fail as egregiously as the 
Tories. Two days after the Trafalgar-square entertainment, Lord 
Palmerston had his occasion at the Literary Fund dinner, 
Profiting, perhaps, by his great rival’s indisputable failure, he 
took the other tack, and attained a conspicuous and equal 
failure. If Lord Derby was lean and flashy, Lord Palmerston 
was sententious and wordy. Lord Derby did not even pretend 
to rise—Lord Palmerston tried to soar and broke down. Of 
the two, the Premier’s pointless jokes were more tolerable 
or less intolerable than his predecessor’s pompous platitudes, 
Unassuming poverty is better than empty pretence. When 
Lord Palmerston dilutes through half a column of a news. 
paper the profound truism that literature is better than the arts 
of painting and sculpture, because books live longer than 
aintings and statues, we are infinitely more bored than when 
Tord Lerhy takes occasion to poke fun across the table at Mr, 

israeli. 

The fact is, that we are just now, in these bright May days, 
talked to very death by the famous talkers. What with Exeter 
Hall and Trafalgar Square, the Freemasons’ and the London 
Tavern, the universal flood of oratory washes the very brains out 
of speakers alike and hearers. Let the Royal Academy for the 
future either keep its dinners and its after-dinner speeches to 
itself, or let it so arrange its orators as to defend us in future 
from such an infliction as is conveyed to us in its report specially 
reserved for the Times. The literature of the Academy is neither 
profound nor accurate—let our artists extend their reading from 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, and Longfellow’s: Evan 
geline.. Let them get some ‘f man of letters” to correct their 
catalogue, and not introduce us, as they do this year, to “ Madl: 
Blaiz ;” and if Art and Literature must exhibit themselves in 
a ludicrous attitude once a year, let the performance take place 
behind the curtain. 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


O* Tuesday, Madlle. Titiens appeared as Leonora in JI Tro 
vatore, when she more than sustained the high position 
which she had already taken by her impersonation of has 
Valentine. After witnessing her performance in the Huguendts, 
we had hardly expected a more complete and striking exhibition 
of the varied powers which she possesses. But Verdi's music, 
in the Trovatore, his work, abounds in passages 
calculated to Gapiay to great advantage the extensive compass of 
voice like that of Madlle. Titiens, and its extraordinary perfection 
throughout the upper range of notes. We do not recollect to 
have heard an organ more facile or more sure; and it is reallya 
novelty to hear Verdi's soprano songs given with all the noneh 
lance of an instrumental layer—without slurring orevasion—with 
here and there a note of supererogation thrown in, to show 
the composer has not, after all, taxed the performer's strength to 
the utmost. If anything could make Verdi's style gratifying to 
us, it would be to hear his music sung in this way. Madlle. Titens 
is, on the whole, sparing of ornamentation, and relies for effect 
upon an accurate rendering of that which the composer 
assigned to her. In this we recognise the true artist, and that 
mnperiensty of endowment which is able to dispense with # 
ordinary artifices by which applause is caught at. 

The song “ Di tale amor,” which affords such an excellent 
opportunity for the display of vocal facility, was given by Malle. 

itiens in an admirable way. The entire absence of effort, the 
graceful play of the voice, and the rich mellowness of every tone 
up to a point which few singers can reach at all, make the ange 

Madlle. ‘Titiens delightful and captivating to a degree of ¥ 
it is impossible to give a just idea by any cold verbal enumer 
ation of her excellences. The scene in the first act, when 
rivals are brought face to face, gives her the first ocea- 


sion for the display of that dramatic energy which is only 


fully developed in the concluding scene of the opera. There 18 
little for the prima donna to do in the two intervening 

one being mainly devoted to Azucena and the chorus, and 
other to the marriage scene, the whole weight of w. vith 
upon the Troubadour. To say that Alboni was entrusted 

the one, and Giuglini with the other, is enough to convey some 
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impression of the character of the performance; but Signor 
‘nglini seemed to surpass himself in the “ Ah! si Ben mio,” 
which is, perhaps, the most beautiful melody in the whole opera. 
But Verdi is no stranger to the artifice of reserving his F nears 
efforts for the conclusion ; and it is the last act of the atore 
that tests most severely the powers of the prima donna. Madlle. 
Titiens came out of the trial gloriously. The opening scene 
—the most effective in the opera—assumed almost a new cha- 
racter from the thoroughly efficient performance of the part of 
The prima donna has here to contend with the striking 
of the distant Miserere, and the pathetic tones of the 
troubadour heard from the tower. The anticipation of this 
beautiful scene always seems to us to damp the effect of the air 
which immediately precedes. The perfection of the renderin 
of the air “ D’amor sull’ ali rosee,” by Madlle. Titiens, restore 
unity and completeness to the whole of the scene, which would 
be quite perfect if Signor Giuglini would give up the absurd 
ceremony of coming out of his tower to make a bow to the 
audience. Throughout this effective scene, Madlle. Titiens dis- 
played consummate ease in rendering the most exacting passages, 
= she appeared to revel in the florid vocalization by which the 
alternating emotions of the heroine are expressed. As is always 
the case with a genuine operatic actress, the dramatic effort 
seemed to scatter rather than augment the vocal difficulties of 
the part. After such a permenenes of a part so arduous as that 
of Leonora, there is nothing which Madlle. Titiens may not con- 
fidently undertake. The closing scene, in which the voices of 
Alboni, Giuglini, and Titiens were heard together, left nothing to 
desire. Such a combination has of late been a matter of rare 
occurrence. Of Alboni’s performance of La Zingara nothing 
remains to be said—the public having already, last season, become 
familiar with it. Her voice has lost none of its beauty. 
Any detailed remarks on Signer Giuglini’s Manrico would be 
sul superfluous, nor need we chronicle the encores which 
wed, as usual, his delicious notes. The part of the Conte di 
Luna was filled—most creditably we must say—by Signor 
ighieri, who replaces the bold Beneventano. The enthu- 
siasts for “Il Balen” seemed to be quite consoled for the loss of 
their old favourite, and Signor Aldighieri gave a second edition 
of that respectable ditty with universal satisfaction. With such 
a superb cast as Hey Majesty’s Theatre now affords for I/ 
Trovatore, the reign of Verdi seems likely to be confirmed and 
prolonged for an indefinite period. 


Mr. Coartes Kean has written to assure us, from his own 
recollections, and from those of living contemporaries of his 
father, that the statement which appeared last week in our notice 
of Mr. Donnz’s “Essays on the Drama,” of Kran 
having once enacted Macbeth with a “real dagger,” must be 
erroneous. The writer of the article has no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that he must have been under a misapprehension. It is 
said that Evtiston once made the experiment in his representa- 
tion of Macbeth at the Surrey Theatre. ’ 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
I’ consequence of some inadvertency or misunderstanding, the 
4 translation of the first volume of M. Guizot’s anxiously- 
cted Memoirs was published in London nearly a month 
ore the original appeared in Paris.* Without wishing to 
detract from the merits of that translation, we may at least 
remark that, in the case of so consummate a word-painter 
ss M. Guizot, an engraving is but a sorry substitute for a 
picture. The two languages are so essentially different in 
structure that those persons who have read the Memoirs in 
Roglish will find, on perusing the original, that a vast number 
of felicities of expression have been, as it were, spilled in the 
act of pouring from one vessel to the other. It will be observed 
from the title, that M. Guizot has written his Memoirs for a 
cular purpose—they are to contribute to the history 
of his time. To this purpose he songs 4 adheres from the 
Peeinning to the end of this volume. e learn but little of 
the life of the man—we do but find ourselves in the presence of 
public functionary, the councillor, the professor, and the 
statesman. Beyond the fact that he was “élevé & Gendve, dans 
des sentiments tras libéraux, mais dans des habitudes austéres et 
croyances pieuses,” we are told nothing of the infancy, boy- 
, or family of the distinguished autobiographer. The first 
t opens with the writer's entréedans le monde in the salons of 
M.Suard,the Abbé Morellet, and Madame de Rumford. The Due 
Bassano failed in attaching him to the Imperial Conseil d’Etat, 
M. Fontanes gave him the more congenial functions of a Pro- 
ur-adjoint in the chair of History at the Faculté des Lettres. 
oon as the Restoration took place, M. Royer-Collard sent for 


Aim from Nimes, where he was on a visit to his mother, and he 


as appointed Secrétaire-Général to the Minister of the Interior. 
second and third chapters are respectively occupied with the 
“estoration (1814—1815) and the Cent-Jowrs. The former opens 


Mémoires pour servir & Histoire de mon- Temps. Par M. Guizot. 


Tome Premier, Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jells. 1958. 


with a statement, eloquently expressed, of the sentiments with 
which, as a bourgeois and a Protestant, he greeted the return of 
the Bourbons, and entered on a public career. The latter is 
chiefly interesting from the account of the famous visit to 
Ghent. After his interview with Louis XVIII., M. Guizot 
tells us that that monarch left upon his mind “l'impression d’un 
esprit sensé et libre, dignement superficiel, fin avec les personnes 
et soigneux des apparences ; peu préoccupé et assez peu intelli- 
gent du fond des‘ choses, et presque également incapable des 
autes qui perdent, et des succés qui fondent l'avenir des races 
royales.” The remainder of the volume might be entitled 
the political history of France from 1815 to 1830, and should be 
compared with M. Villemain’s étude on Chateaubriand, which 
goes over the same ground. First we have, Chap. IV., “La 

hambre de 1815”—then Chap. V., “Gouvernement du Centre 
(1816—1821), comprising the fall of the Duc de Richelieu and 
Decazes, and ending with the advent to power of M. Villéle. 
Chap. VI. is entitled the “Gouvernement P x Cété Droit (1822— 
1827),” and traces the successive steps which led to the retire- 
ment of M. Villéle—an event which drew from the lips of the 
Dauphine the prophetic remark to Charles X., “ En abandonnant 
M. de Villéle, vous descendez la premitre marche de votre 
tréne.” In Chap. VII. (Mon Opposition, 1820—1830) M. 
Guizot sets forth the various manifestoes, written and oat which 
he felt it his duty to make against the policy of the successive 
Cabinets whose short-sighted obstinacy caused the downfall ‘of 
Charles X. That downfall was accelerated by the famdéus 
“ Adresse des 221,” which forms the subject of the concluding 
chapter. An appendix of 100 pages is filled with “ Pitces His- 
toriques”—letters and State papers and official reports—corrobo- 
rative or illustrative of the facts alleged in the body of the work. 
We shall take an early opportunity of more fully noticing this 
very important work. 

Some time ago we called attention to two volumes of Etudes 
Historiques et Biographiques by M. de Barante. They have just 
been succeeded by two more volumes of Etudes Littéraires et 
Historiques* which are, if possible, of still greater interest than 
their predecessors. The first of these is filled with historical 
and political disquisitions of a very high order. Take, for 
example, the elaborate Essay on the functions de jure and de 
Sacto of the Parlement avant la Fronde, with which the volume 
opens, & propos of the Memoirs of the illustrious Mathieu Molé, 
which form one of the most valuable publications of the Société 
de Vhistoire de France. M. Barante is of opinion that historians 
have not rendered justice to an institution which in those times 
was the only guarantee against the encroachments of abso- 
lutism. The essay before us is a guarantee that such misconcep- 
tions will not be repeated in future. Then, again, the considera- 
tions on the Monarchy of Louis XIV. presented to us in a review 
of M. Lemontey’s work on that subject, help us materially to 
understand the causes of the national idolatry with which that 
King began his career, and of the maledictions which attended 
its close. That + tag of truth, as M. de Barante forcibly 
expresses it, which made Louis XIV. the dupe of his courtiers 
and the slave of his pride, combined with disease and foolhardi- 
ness to shut out from his view, in his declining years, all indi- 
cations of the decay which was soon to overtake the stately 
fabric of monarchical rule which he had reared on the sands of 
despotism. The essay on Fénélon’s Directions pour la Conscience 
du Roi—which for a long time it was cane Louis XIV, had 
found among his grandson’s papers and straightway com- 
mitted to the flames — is also suggestive of weighty reflec- 
tions on the same period. We would call special attention to 
pp. 213-216 of this volume as containing implicitly a renunciation 
those fatalist views of history whic de has so 
often been taxed with holding. Passing on to the eighteenth 
century, we find a thoughtful étude on the political works of 
J. J. Rousseau, entitled Histoire de l' Egalité en France. The 
remainder of the volume is taken up with a series of essays 
(written in 1849) on la Souverainété, le Suffrage Universel, le 
Gouvernement et la Législature, La Propriété, and Le Travail 
—all of them questions which came to the surface when France 
was engaged in the barren occupation of constitution-tinkering. 
The contents of the second volume are of a somewhat lighter 
character. The opening articles on Saint Augustine and Bossuet 
might as well have been omitted from the collection. They are 
searcely worthy either of the subjects or of the author. The 
elaborate notice on Schiller is better deserving of attention. It 
occupies a hundred pages, and as originally published, formed 
the preface to M. de Barante’s translation of Schiller’s plays. 
It is interesting as showing the judgment of a highly educated 
Frenchman on one of the greatest ornaments of German litera- 
ture. We may especially draw attention to the admirable 
remarks at pp. 136—142, on the fundamental difference between 
the ancient and modern, the classical and romantic, drama. 
The essays on Hamlet, Otway, and Thomson, are a proof that 
M. Barante is as well acquainted with English as with German 


literature. The remaining études are of very varied interest. @ 


M. Vitet’s historical dramas, the life and works of Lemontey, 
the souvenirs of Arnault the dramatist, Chateaubriand’s Natchez, 
General Foy’s Peninsular War, Salvandy’s History of Poland, 
Mesdames. Guizot’s- and Necker de Saussure’s educational 


* Btudes Littéraires et Historigues. Par M.le Baron de Barante, de 
VAcadémie Frangaise. a vols. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and 
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treatises—such are the principal themes which M. de Barante 
here treats with characteristic originality of thought, elegance of 
expression, and sobriety of tone. 

“The languid students of the present day,” as Mr. Hallam 
styles them, who have not the courage to wade through the five- 
and-twenty folios of Saint Thomas Aquinas, may be glad to avail 
themselves of the services of M. Charles Jourdain for making 
themselves acquainted with their contents. . The writer is the 
son of the author of Recherches sur l’dge et Vorigine des traduc- 
tions d’ Aristote, a work well known to students of Aristotle, 
and bids fair to win as high a place as his father in philosophical 
literature. The book before us comes to us under the highest 
auspices.* It won the prize instituted five years ago by the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques on the Philosophy 
of the Angelic Doctor; and the high eulogiums passed on it by 
M. de Remusat in his Rapport to the Academy relieve us from 
any misgivings as to its substantial value as an exposition, 
history, and appreciation of the philosophical tenets of the 
Summa. We have here enumerated the three leading divisions 
of M. Jourdain’s work. In the first—which is prefaced by a 
masterly sketch of the rise and progress of Scholastic Philosophy 
up to the time of Aquinas—he passes from a series of disqui- 
sitions on the authenticity of Aquinas’s numerous works to an 
analysis of the philosophical doctrines set forth inthem. A con- 
cluding chapter examines the sources which Aquinas had at his 
command, and from which the doctrines in question were derived. 
Of Plato we find that he knew nothing but a translation of 
the Zimeus ; for Ritter’s opinion that he had read the Republic 
and the Laws is in flat contradiction to the statement of 
Aquinas himself, that Plato’s political ory | was not extant 
in his day—“non venit ad nos,” (p. 439). In Book II., or, 
“The History of the Philosophy of Saint Thomas =< rei 
M. Jourdain traces the development of the Thomist Philosophy 
in the hands of his disciples, and the feuds to which it gave rise 
when confronted with the teaching of the Franciscans and 
Scotists. - He is thus led to follow out the history of scholastic 

hilosophy to its decline, and then narrates the fortunes of 

homism from the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
century, when it fell into comparative oblivion, in spite of the 
countenance afforded it by Bossuet and Leibnitz. Book III. 
discusses seriatim the philosophical value of Aquinas’s specula- 
tions, and winds up with a summary of all the conclusions 
at which the author has arrived in the course of a most Jaborious 
inquiry, together with some reflections on the benefits to be 
derived from the study of the Angelic Doctor in our own day. 
The work is a striking example of the sterling service which the 
Institute renders to the cause of literature and learning, b 
encouraging arduous and exhaustive treatises on subjects whic 
might not otherwise have engaged the attention of their authors. 

We suppose we ought to consider ourselves fortunate in having 
got hold oF a copy of M. Proudhon’s work,t which our readers 
may have seen was no sooner published than suppressed. We 
do not pretend to have wad, and we do not even pledge 
ourselves to read, the three volumes and seventeen hundred 
pages of which it is composed ; but a glance over its contents 
made us turn to the prefuée to see whether it were not dated 
Bicétre. It seems past belief that any man not utterly demented 
should have had festering in his brain such a farrago of rank 
blasphemy, ribaldry, and nonsense. The drift of the book may 
be summed up in the words Revolution versus Revelation—the 
author’s object being, on the one hand, to prove the demoralizing 
influence of religion in general, and Christianity in particular ; 
and, on the other, to set up on a pedestal the principle of 
justice as brought out in all its glory in the French Revolution, 
and then to call upon all men to fall down and worship it. 
We must leave the reader to imagine the fantastic tissue of 
baseless speculations which M. Proudhon groups around this 
elastic theme. That the book betrays considerable power of 
argument and of language we think it needless to state. That it 
is written by M. Proudhon is a sufficient voucher on that score. 

ae one will read with delight two charming volumest of 
letters by the fumous President de Brosses written from Italy in 
the years 1 733 and1740. They have the rare merit of not having 
been intended for publication, and consequently are thoroughly 
natural. The writer gives his impressions in all their freshness, 
and never thinks it necessary to work himself up into a state of 
enthusiasm of which he docs not feel a jot, for no better reason 
than that it is the fashion to be sentimental about Italy. To the 
scholar, and the antiquarian, and the student of art, these letters 
are peculiarly valuable ; for a man of such rare erudition, and 
high culture, and extensive information as De Brosses found 
himself thoroughly at home amid the remains of antiquity and 
the beauties of art with which Italy is so thickly strewn. ‘To 


* La Philosophie de Saint Thomas d’Aquin. Par Charles Jourdain, 
Agrégé des Facultés des Lettres, Chef de Division au Ministdre de l’Instruc- 
tion Publique et des Cultes. Ouy: couronné par |’Institut Impérial de 
France (Académie des Sei Morales et Paiitiques). 2 vols. Paris: 
Hachette. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

t+ De la Justice dans la Révolution et dans  Eglise. Nouveaux rineipes 
de Philosophie Pratique, adressés & son Eminence Monseigneur Mathieu, 
Cardinal-Archévéque de Besancon, par P. J, Proudhon. 3 vols. Paris: 
Garnier, London: Jeffs. 1858. 

t Le Président de Brosses en Italie. Lettres Familiéres écrites d’Italic 
en 1739 et 1740, par Charles de Brosses. Deuxitme Edition authentique, 
revue sur les manuscrits, annotée, et préeédée d’un Essai sur la vie et les écrits 
pe R, Colomb, a yols. Paris: Didier. London: Williams 

orgate, 


the reader who is in quest of entertainment as well as instruction 
these letters present great attractions—so hearty are the humour 
and fun with which they abound, so varied and graphic the pictures 
they present of Italy and the Italians in the eighteenth century, 
The ee were written by De Brosses to friends at Dijon, 
Their subsequent fate we give in the words of their editor, 
M. Colomb, as contained in an exceedingly interesting prefatory 
notice on the life and works of De Brosses :—‘ Tout étonné 
d’apprendre & son retour que ses lettres avaient eu un 
succes, il les redemanda et les fit copier telles qu'il les leur avait 
envoyées, avec le Jaisser-aller du style familier et la liberig 
d’expressions et de pensées qu’excusait son Age, y ajoutant seule. 
ment de rares intercalations. Cependant ces mémes amis vouly. 
rent a leur tour avoir toute cette correspondance, et c’est qu'il en 
exista cing ou six copies. Le manuscrit que je posséde selon 
l'opinion de feu M. le Comte René de Brosses, fils du président, 
avait appartenu & Buffon. Lalande, voisin de M. de Brosses en 
Bresse, lut ces lettres, et, du consentement de l’auteur, il en g 
inséré de nombreux passages dans son voyage en Italie.” To 
this we may add from the same quarter that a very bad editio 
princeps of these letters was published in 1799. It was full of 
faults, and was disavowed by the family of the author, The 
present editor is the first to give a careful and authentic 
edition, for which the publie have every reason to be thankful, 
M. Bouchitté has recently published an interesting work* on 
the life and paintings of Le Poussin, to which, within the last 
few days, the French Institute has awarded the prix Bordin, 
It is divided into two parts. In the first, M. Bouchitté gives us 
the biography of Nicolas Poussin from his infancy to his death 
(1594-1065). In the second, he passes under review the painti 
and enters into a careful appreciation of the merits of Poussin, 
These last we are not surprised to find he considers of a very 
high order—higher, perhaps, than would generally be conceded 
in this country. ‘Le Poussin est avant tout le peintre de ls 
réflexion; tout sujet une fois choisi devenait pour lui l'objet 
d'une étude attentive, longue quand il le fallait, autour de 
laquelle il groupait tous les renseignements, toutes les observa- 
tions, toutes les ressources que l'art comporte. II voulut tou- 
jours que l'ensemble et le résultat de son ceuvre exprimassent la 
totalité vivante et harmonieuse du sujet, sans jamais consentir’ 
substituer la séduction des épisodes ou Véclat des accessoires, 
Nous croyons pouvoir le dire avee assurance, aucun peintre n'a 
eu de son art une idée plus haute et plus juste.” Peculiarly 
interesting are the details given by M. Bouchitté on the pro- 
cesses employed by Le Poussin in the exercise of his craft, and 
also the reflections on Poussin’s intimacy with Marino, in an 
earlier part of the volume. On the whole, the book is most care- 
fully written, and will be welcomed by all who are en aged in 
the study of art, or who wish to shake off some old-fashioned 
prejudices on the French school of painting. a 
‘the new volume of Didot’s Biographie Généralet exhibits no 
falling off when compared with those to which we have already 
invited the attention of the reader. As we open it, our eye 
happens to fall on the name of Hardouin—* hominum paradoxo- 
tatos,” the French scholar, theologian, and antiquarian of the 
seventeenth century. Iluet uscd to say of him that he laboured 
incessantly to ruin his reputation, but without success. When 
twitted with the outrageous absurdity of the paradoxes he put 
into circulation—such, for example, as the assertion that with 
the exception of Homer, Herodotus, Cicero, the elder Pliny, the 
Georgics, and Horace’s epistles and satires, all the cl 
works of antiquity were monkish fabrications of the thirteenth 
century—Hardouin replied, “Do you suppose I would hare 
got up all my life at four o'clock in the morning for the mere 
parpose of saying what everybody else says?” His interlocutor 
plied to the effect that such unseasonably early rising accoun 
for the dreamy character of his crotchets. One more an 
rere Hardouin is too good to be omitted. Consistently 
with his theory respecting classical texts, he maintained that 
scarcely a single ancient coin was genuine, but that all were 
forged by the Benedictines. He further maintained that each 
letter on the inscription of a coin did duty for an entire w 
“ Quite so,” said an antiquarian friend, ‘‘ 1 see what you meal— 
those words con. os., which archwologists are such fools as t0 
read Constantinopoli Obsignatum, evidently signify, acc 
your view—Cusi Omnes Nummi Officind Benedictind. 1% 
writer of this interesting biography adds—“ Le pére Hardouin 
sentit l’ironie, mais il garda son opinion.” We must not leave 
this volume without making special mention of the articles on 
Haller, Haydn, and Hegel, which are all admirably executed, 


OLYMPUS? 


oe the country village we have at this moment in our 
society is constituted, in some important particulars, on 
true Heroic type. Thirty years ago, there was robably a good 
deal of poaching, and in the next village a litt e smuggling~ 


* Le Poussin. Sa Vie et son Cuvre, suivi d’une Notice sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de Philippe de Cham e, et de Champagne le Neveu. Par 
Bouchitté, Ancien Rectour des Académies d’Eure-et-Soir et de 
Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. Freres 

+ Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Publiée par F, Didot and 
Tome xxiii. Haag—Hennequin. Paris: Didot. London: Williams 
By the Bi Hon. W. 

udies on Homer the Homeric Right ; 
M.P, Oxford, 1858. 
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spployments which fostered the martial spirit of a rude popula- 
tauglit’ it* to seta’ conventional value on boldness arid 
gndarance, address and sleight’ of hand, ‘and other virtues 
‘@fensive and defensive. This state of things has’ passed away 
inthe locality we are speaking of, and ‘so far the present gene- 
yation has declined from, or risen superior to, the Heroie type ; 
hut in some other respects it still bears its impress in a remark- 


able manner. “The relations “of the sexés are precisely those f 


‘which prevailed within and ‘withott the wills’ of old 'Froy: fhe 
nuptial tie is considered td be consecrated by the mutual Consent 
éf the parties, and the legal or religious orditianeé which follows 
seems ‘to add no more ‘than a formal sanction to what the will 
and coriscience have abundantly ratified. Nevertheless, however 
‘painful and disheartening is the habitual anticipation of religions 
in this matter to ‘those wlivse wish and’ duty it to 
raise these simple to ‘the higher leyel ‘of Christian ordi- 
fanices—to teach them, in the most important of all their actions, 
the’virtue and charm of religions self-control—it must not’ be 
‘gupposed that it is ‘a’ sign of prevailing’ moral impurity. “The 

iaze relation, after the irregularity with which it too com- 
‘monly comiiénces, continues remarkably pire and ¢liaste. “The 


of fidelity ‘is ‘almost anknown—promisctious’ inter- 


‘eouraé is wholly so. All the population marry early—opportunity, 
ion; and '‘Iéisure for’ sensual ‘excesses are for the “niost 
+ wanting—public ‘opinion sets strongly against illicit indul. 
the ‘first ‘sin, strange as ‘it may seem, is rarcly or 
‘never a step for further corruption. Tn such communities seduc- 
tion ‘and desertion are extremely rare—if they do occur, they are 
“penérally the crimes of a stranger or a ‘superior. ‘The ‘domestic 
ations — at east in the Jocality to which we refer — 
“we believe to be exceedingly pure. Language, though: plain 
‘and coarse, indicates no prnriency ‘of sentiment. Indeed, 
(wé are sometimes surprised at the innate delicacy which betrays 
itself in the shyness and circumlocution with which even men 
will speak with men, if necessity requires, on physical matters. 
The fact seems to be that the common folk are generally too busy 
“to bé impure. They have no leisure to gloat’ upon indecency. Of 
dll vices, those of impurity are the most corrupting, because they 
dwell most on the imagination. Crimes of violence or fraud leave 
“no stich itch behind them. Hence the poor villager, with his 
low View of the nuptial relation, is mercifully restrained from the 
“vieions indulgences which might’ be expected most ‘naturally: to 
“follow from it. GUD GF 19 400% 
“Again, no one who knows’ the rural popniation can ‘fail to 
remark their perfect acquiescence in the popular theology ‘which 
the Deity as harsher and more capricious and 
e implacable, than they would be themselves. They have 
‘Imbibed to a very great extent the harsher theories of what is 
called Calvinism, nor do they generally seem to feel any seruple 
with regard to’ them. “The refinements with which we soften 
down the severer features of our theology, the philosophical 
I anpenen we give of them, the metaphysical arguments with 
‘which we illustrate them—all these are unknown to the simple 


rustic, and ‘would ‘be ‘lost upor him. Where he got his ideas 
we can hardly tell. Divines call them Calvinism, but we believe 
they are’ much older than Calvin. The poor man, accustomed 
‘t0.a-sphere of toil and hardship, accustomed to regard nature as 
an unkind mistress and circumstances as a cruel destiny, is led 
by 4 terrible instinct to think that the Deity who governs nature 
circumstance must Himself be harsh and stern as they. 
rias in orbe Deos fecit timor, and this fear lies still at the 
bottom of ‘the rustic’s religion. It gives him no pain thus to 
‘think’ of the Being whom he sincerely believes to be wholly 
beyond’ his comprehension. He does not venture to apply to 
Aim, to His works or His word, the rules of human understanding 
‘of humatt' morality.” ‘There are certain passages in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament which have caused disquiétude to many 
ftom their apparent opposition to moral principle—sitch as the 
fl-conduct of some of the patriarchs, the spoiling of the Egyp- 
‘tians, the command to extirpate ‘thé Canaanites, Refined and 
sctuptlous minds have demanded explanations of these passages, 
and divines’ have ‘furnished such explanations ; but, the rustie 
“makes no such demand, The rustic, to whom it would be most 
Aiffieult' to give'the required solution, finds no problem in them to 
be Solved. “He doés not expect that the dealings of God, and of 
_Gne's favourites, should be ruled ox the principle of human deal- 
ings. We cantiot help thinking that, cbt we imagine the mental 
,Otganization of our rude country people as delicate as that of the 
mays Greeks, and that there could spring up among them a 
tomer, the ‘singer of their peculiar life, the Panute would 
give us would present just the same moral principles as those of 
pes Heroic age. It would show eeertain essential purity of feeling, 
owever free from conventional forms—it would show the virtues 
or Tesignation, obedience, and faith, combined with notions of 
A en 6 things lower than the actual standard of human’ aim ahd 
“Such, however, are the phenomena on which Mr. Gladstone 
uuld build up one of the most extraordinary superstructures of 
Teligious speculation that our literature has ever produced. .He 
a not think that we are treating him with levity in this 
th ly. illustration, ‘We wish, in good faith, to show how near 
an surface really lies the solution of the fundamental question—. 
be it ap ars'to us—of his book, for which he dives into the 
smal‘ depths “of metaphysical theology. His three volumes 

in, indeed, a of the poems, of Homer, and of the 
Omeric age, in all their bearings—esthetical, ethnological, 


a 


social, and political—into which it is beyond the scope of our 
imthediate purpose to follow him. We shall take fature oppor- 
tunities of criticising this — and ‘important work ; but’ the 
second volume, which he calls Olympus, and in which he reviews 
the Religion of the Homeric Age, contains the central feature of 
the whole, and challenges distinct and special consideration. 
Though such-is pot the ordéx in which he developes his idi 
subject of ethics and re pe, that 
it.is from the moral features he discovers, in Homeric society 
that Mr. Gladstone has byilé up his remarkable, conception of 
the Homeric theology.. In Homer himself, he finds a wondrous 
simplicity, and fruthfulness, which he makes point many 
eontrast with the affectation, false taste, and, alee morality of 
later poets, or, poets of a more advanced civilization, Such, more- 
over, are the main characteristics of the people of whom Homer 
“sings, When, from his observation of the people, Mr, Glgd- 
stone proceeds to examine the cliaracter of the gods who are 
represented as presiding over them, he is. struck wit a marked 
distinetion which he finds to prevail among them, ;He observes 
two classes of divinities in Olympus, ; The one is that.in respect to 
which the Homerie age approaches nearest fo the, later develop- 
ments of heathenism, in its deification of special human, habits or 
_passions, a8 in, Mars and Venus, Mercury ap Vulcan. the 
other is that in whigh it sbprexunates. 9 the character and grasps 
the attributes of the true Diyinity—its wisdom, its prescience, its 
moral government, its. yivifying, sanelifying, and redeeming 
wers. These are shadowed ‘forth to us, he says, however 
aintly, in, Apollo and Minerva, aud. more fai still, 
Latona and Diana. , In Jupiter, Neptune, and, Pluto, the 
triple representatives of the A traces a, combination 
of both conceptions of Deity, Mr. G cannot imagine 
the possibility of such -purity , Piatt in human relations except 
through con‘: t, however remote, with a Divine revelation; and 
this revelation he traces,.in the earlier.and purer of these two 
mythological cougeptions,. Going back. to the most primitive 
intimations of Deity in the history of the seizes 
on. the, evidence, they contain of a providential, scheme, forthe 
glory. of the Creator—the temptation and fall of man, the power 
of the Evil One, the operation of the, Holy, Spirit, the dertined 
birth of, a Saviour, the seed, of a woman, the Atonement and, the 
Redemption; and he jnsists that, as these intimatiqns were, given 
not to the Jewish people originally, but to mankind in general, 
traces of them remained engraven on men’s hearts, even among 
the. heathen, and retained,a sayour of the primitive revelation 
amidst, the general, gorruption of idolatry. He, maintains, in 
short, that ihe Jewsand the Greeks both, started from the same 
point of Divine illymination;, but, that, while the one, people were 
favoured with frequent republications;of£. the Divine system, and 
constant pledges of its truth, the,.other were left to, struggle 
onwards as best they might, losing ray after ray as they advanced 
farther. from the, common.seurce. off iy till they were at, last 
involved in the thick gloom. of .a soul-destroying superstition. 
Nevertheless, Mr, Gladstone himself, ayows-—and indeed. insists 
with pointed, emphasis—that the Greeks made, as late as, the 
Homerie.age, a much better use of their lesser means of grace 
than the Jews of their abundant op ities; and he is driven 
to represent God's choice of the Jews for the vehicles of his 
merey as a caprice which it would be indecent in human: beings 
‘ ‘ { 


to criticise. ; tith 94 bas cabled 

The general ‘tiew {ho says’) which will'be’ given in these pages: of the 
Homeric Theo-mythology. is as; follows:.That its: basis is mot, to:be! found 
either in any mere human. instin¢t gradually, bujlding it wp from, the, ground, 
or in the already formed system of any other nation of antiquity ;, but, that 
its true point of origin lies in the Theistic and Messianic traditions, which 
we have ‘subsisted ‘aniong the’ patriarchs, and which their’ kin’ and 
contemporaries must have ¢arried with them’ as'they dispersed, although their 
original’ warmth and vitality, could not: lint fall into a course of gradual 
afilus. with the gradually widening distance their ,souree.. To, travel 
beyond the reach of rays proceeding from: that, saurre was, to. make the ‘first 
decisive step from tradition to my logy. ast Yo. 

Mr. Gladstone proceeds to examine and stim Gp’ the principal 
traditions of the first ages,'as dérived: ftom: Scripture; and'then 
“invites us to observe how these ‘traditions find their imperfect 
and deranged counterparts in: the heroic age of ‘Greece 

First, as to ‘the Godhead; Its ‘unity nid ‘supremacy ‘ix represented in 
Jupiter; as the alministrator of sovereign’ power. The eombination of 
Temity with is ‘the ‘three Kronid:: brothers, Jupiter, 
Neptune, Pluto ; all born of the same parents, anil having different regions of 
the same material creation severally assigned to them by lot. ' 

Next, as to the Redeemer, The. first, form of this tradition is represented 
chiefly in Apollo. But neither the various attributes which were conceived 
as’ be’ ing to the Deliverer, nor the twofold ‘mianifestation of his character 
as it appears in Holy Writ, could, we must conclude, be held in combination 
by the heathen mind.: ‘Phe character, therefore, underwent a tmarkett disin- 
tegration by sevdranee into distinét fortes and while it continmes, ‘in: the 
main, to form the groundwork of the Homerie Apollo, certain of -its qualities 
are apparently transferred to. his sister Diana, and others of them are, fs it 

The second form’ of the tradition is that of the wisdom, or Ayes, of the 
Gospel of 8. John; and this appears to be represented in the sublime Minerva 
of the Homeric system. 

Lastly, Latona, the mother‘of the twin deities, Apollo and Diana, pyPenre 
to sent the tradition of the woman from whom the Deliverer’ was to 

Thirdly, with respect to the Evil Oney‘ As the derivative idea of sin 
depended ‘upon’ that of goodness, ‘and as the shadow ceases to be tisible when 
the object shadowed has: bevome more dim, we might well expect that ‘the 
contraction amd obscuration of the truco’ idea of goodness nig” ahout' a 
-moreé fhan :propdrtionate' loss‘of ‘knowledge éoncerning; the ‘trae ‘idea’ of evil. 
The impezsonatjon of evil could only be upheld in a lively or 
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manner as the opposite of the impersonation of good; and when the moral 
standard of godlicad had so greatly degenerated as we find to be the case 
even in the works of Homer, the negation of that standard could not but 
cease to be either interesting or intelligible. 

Accordingly we find that the process of disintegration, followed by that of 
arbitrary re-assortments and combination of elements, had proceeded to a 
more advanced stage with respect to the tradition of the Evil One than in 


the other cases. 

The general form of the disin tion is this: that the idea of a rebellion, 
menacing the divine dominion with violence, is now clothed in a variety of 
detached and more or less conflicting forms; while the far more subtle idea 
of ‘an influence acting immediately on the spirit of man, and aiming a blow 
at the glory of the Deity through his creatures, whose allegiance it seeks, by 
the perversion of their own spontaneous agency, to withdraw, remain in 
Homer, still, indeed, both visible and single, but enfeebled and obscured to 
such a degree that it, as it were, stands on tiptoe, ready for its final flight 
from the sphere of the common perceptions of mankind. 

The first, the idea of evil acting by violence, is represented, not, indeed, 
exclusively, but most conspicuously, in the Titans and Giants. The second, 
or the idea of evil acting by deceit, is represented in the’"At of Homer. 

Lastly, the rainbow of Holy Scripture is represented in the Homeric Tris. 

These, then, speaking poe are the principal remnants from primitive 
traditions, of which, if of anything of the kind, we may expect to find the 
vestiges within the Olympian court. 

We have thought it right to give this cardinal passage at 
length, as well to show the subtle discrimination of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reasoning, as to Fa in the clearest light the funda- 
mental idea of his view of Homeric mythology. No wonder, he 
thinks, we have such pure and lofty mee. pervading the 
Iliad and Odyssey—no wonder we have in the poet himself such 
singleness of aim, such truthfulness of execution—when we find 
that the religious system under which he breathed reached back 
so nearly to the fountain-head of all religion, the primitive reve- 
lation of God to man. 

Now, we contend that Mr. Gladstone was bound, in so com- 
prehensive a survey of early “ Theo-mythology,” to examine 
its relations to the mythologies of other times and countries. 
If he had found, as we believe he would undoubtedly have 
found, that the very same ideas have formed the common 
foundations of most human religions—that the notion of the 
need of an atonement, of saving manifestations of Deity, of 
a contest of good and evil principles, have been the ground- 
work of all historical heathenism—that they are now dimly 
present to the minds of Red Indians and New Zealanders, as 
they were once grasped by Greeks and Scandinavian—he would 
surely have paused to consider whether he was not mistaking 
a natural and universal instinct for a specific historical tradition. 
Surely our reverence for Holy Scripture does not require us to 
assume that any points of identity we discover between its 
dogmas and those of merely human invention prove the direct 
derivation of the human from the divine. To us it seems more 
philosophic, and equally reverential, to believe that Scripture 
often speaks « universal language, and gives expression—the 
first of all recorded expressions—to a common religious sentiment. 
Perhaps it might be found on inquiry that the specific ideas 
above mentioned appear actually with less force and distinctness 
in the Scriptures of the Old Testament than in many systems 
confessedly human. Nor can we discover any inherent diffi- 
culty in accounting for the spontaneous growth of such ideas by 
the proneness of men to invent secondary divinities or secondary 
manifestations of divinity—to break to the imagination the vast- 
ness of the space which separates them from the Best and 
Greatest—to imagine means of access to God by offerings and 
self-sacrifice—to ascribe their own conscious sinfulness and in- 
firmity to a principle of evil warring against the good. ‘These 
are instincts which Christianity has verified and hallowed; but 
we do not hold that the Christian is called upon to trace them to 
formal reminiscences of an original revelation. Such reasonin 
might not be safe—we are confident that it would not be logical. 

The subject upon which we have touched embraces only a 
portion of Mr. Gladstone’s labours, and even to this portion our 
space has not allowed us to do the justice which its ingenuity, its 
eloquence, and its exhaustive comprehensiveness require. But 
a a book, put forth by such a man, will not want for attentive 
readers; and we hope, on other occasions, to show that, in the 
very imperfect remarks we have now made upon it, we do not 
overlook its extraordinary merits as a critical analysis of Homer. 
We may justly be proud of our country when we find an active 
bat | statesman—one allowed on all hands to stand in the 
first rank among us in the knowledge of affairs, a man trained in 
the full daylight of the constitution—thus able to step aside from 
the main business of his life, and take at one bound the first rank, 
we had almost said the first place, in pure scholarship. We can 
think at least of two only of our professed scholars who could 
have executed so exhaustive an analysis of such a subject—not 
one who could have done it in a way more truly scholarlike. 
As critics, perhaps we may add as scholars ourselves, we accept 
this addition to our literature with pride and thankfulness—we 
accept, with feelings of no common satisfaction, this testimony to 
the worth and interest of ancient letters. This is something 
very different from the condescension to the Greeks and Romans 
of Fox and Pitt, of Grenville and beh ay But with far deeper 
feelings of satisfaction do we accept Mr. Gladstone’s contribution 
to the highest interests of our common humanity. We have 
never met with volumes which breathed a loftier and fresher 
moral tone, or seemed more fitted to refine and elevate the 
character of the students who accompany him through them. 
The author professes, as his chief object, to increase the study, 
too much neglected, as he thinks, of the old fontal sources of 


displayed most strongly and 
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ancient and modern literature; and however we ma question 
many of his reasonings and conclusions, we have no doubt that 
he will have great success in directing our scholars to the paths 
he has himself trodden with such ardour and perseverance. 


MR. DICKENS* 


HE enetins of Mr. Dickens’s works in a collected form 
affords an ype! for offering some observations on the 

position which the most celebrated novelist of the day occupies, 
and will in future occupy, in English literature. If popularity is to 
be taken as the test of merit, Mr. Dickens must be ranked next 
to Sir Walter Scott in the list of English novelists. For more 
than twenty-five years he has continued to publish an uninter. 
mitting series of fictions, most of which are probably more than 
twice as long as those to which the author of Waverley owed his 
fame, and might have owed his fortune if he had pursued it 
somewhat less eagerly. Besides his larger works, Mr. Dickens 
is the author of a great variety of smaller tales, and the con. 
ductor of one of the most successful of the periodical publications 
of the day. In whatever he has undertaken he has obtained not 
only success, but an unbounded and enthusiastic popularity, 
which is manifested, whenever the opportunity offers, with all ra 
warmth of personal affection. It is interesting to attempt to 
analyse the qualities which have produced such results. Nothi 
throws more light on the character of an age than the stu 
its amusements—especially its literary amusements; and Mr, 
Dickens has amused the public more successfully than any 
other living man. 

Pickwick was first published, we believe, about the year 1832 or 
1833, when the Reform Bill had just been passed, a when what 
Mr. Carlyle has called—with the miraculous facility for invent. 
ing nicknames, which is not the least of his gifts—the Scave 
Age, was in the first flush of its triumphant inauguration. We 
should be at a loss to mention any one who reflected the temper 
of the time in which he rose into eminence more strongly 
than Mr. Dickens. We feel no doubt that one principal 
cause of his popularity is the spirit of revolt against all esta. 
blished rules which pervades -_ one of his books, and which is 

freshly in his earlier productions. 
Just as Scott owed so much of his success to the skill with which 
he gave + and colour to the great Conservative reaction 
against the French Revolution, Mr. Dickens is indebted to the 
— adaptation of his own turn of mind to the peculiar state 
of feeling which still prevails in some classes, and which twenty 
years ago prevailed far more widely, with respect to all the 
arrangements of society. So much cant had been in fashion 
about the wisdom of our ancestors, the glorious constitution, the 
wise balance of King, Lords, and Commons, and other such 
topics, which are embalmed in the Noodle’s Oration, that a 
large class of a were ready to hail with intense satisfaction 
the advent of a writer who naturally and without an effort 
bantered everything in the world, from elections and law courts 
down to Cockney sportsmen, the boots at an inn, cooks and 
chambermaids. Mr. Dickens had the additional advantage of 
doing this not only with exquisite skill, and with a sustained flow 
of spirit and drollery almost unequalled by any other writer, 
but in a style which seemed expressly intiaded to bring into 
contempt all those canons of criticism which a large proportion 
of people were learning to look upon as mere pedantry and im- 


ture. Pickwick is throughout a sort of half-conscious parody — 


of that style of writing which demanded balanced sentences, 
double-barrelled epithets, and a proper conception of the office 
and authority of semicolons. It is as if a saucy lad were to 
strut about the house in his father’s court-dress, with the sleeves 
turned inside out and the coat-tails stuck under his arms. 
Whenever he can get an opportunity, Mr. Dickens rakes up 
the old-fashioned finery, twists it into every sort of ue 
shape, introduces it to all kinds of strange bedfellows, and 
contrives, with an art which is all the more ingenious because 
it was probably quite undesigned, to convey the impression that 
every one who tries to write, to think, or to act by rule, is little 
more than a pompous jackass. It is impossible to describe the 
spirit of a writer of whose best books slang is the soul without 
speaking his own language. Mr. Dickens is the very Avatar of 
chaff, and bigwigs of every description are his game. 
joviality, the animal spirits, and the freshness with which he 
acted this part in his earliest books are wonderful. We cannot 
mention any caricature so panes and so ludicrous as the eer 4 
tion of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, and that of the trial of 

v. Pickwick. The mere skill of his workmanship would have 
unquestionably secured the success of such a writer; but 
harmony between his own temper and that of his audience must 
be appreciated before we can understand the way in W 
approbation grew into enthusiasm. : 

t would, however, be a great mistake to sup that it was 
merely to banter that Mr. Dickens owed his marvellous success. 
Mere banter soon grows wearisome; and Mr. Dickens was 
by nature as much as by art to mix upa very stron 
sentiment with his caricature. From first to last, he 
about as much to make his readers oe to make them laugh; 
and there is a very large section of the British public—and 


* The Works of Charles Dickens, Library Edition, London: Chapme® 
and Hall, 1858, 
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ially of the younger, weaker, and more ignorant part of it— 

ich considers these two functions as comprising the whole 
of novelists. It is impossible to deny that certain classes 

oo foglishmen and Englishwomen retain all the tendencies of 
Prince Arthur’s young gentlemen in France, who were as sad as 
night for very wantonness. They do not care for violent 
paroxysms of passion—they are disgusted by horrors. The out- 


aud sisters, and texts of with appropriate 
dashes, and broken sentences, he may send half the 
women in London, with tears in their eyes, to Mr. Mudie's or 
Mr. Booth’s. This kind of taste has not only been flattered, but 
igiously developed, by Mr. Dickens. He is the intellectual 

of a whole class of fictions, of which the Heir of Redelyffe 

was perhaps the most successful. No man can offer to the 
= so large a stock of death-beds adapted for either sex and 
any age from five-and-twenty downwards. There are idiot 
doath-beds, where the patient cries ha, ha! and points wildly at 


‘ yacancy—pauper death-beds, with unfeeling nurses to match— 


male and female children’s death-beds, where the Yours ladies 

or gentlemen sit up in bed, pray to the angels, and see golden 

water on the walls. In short, there never was a man to whom 
the King of Terrors was so useful as a lay figure. 

This union of banter and sentiment Be to us to form the 
essence of Mr. Dickens’s view of life. In the main, it is a very 
lovely world, a ve | good and a very happy world, in which we 
live. We ought all to be particularly fond of each other and in- 
finitely pleased with our position. e only drawback to this 
charming state of things is that a great number of absurd people 
have got up a silly set of conventional rules, which the rest of us 
are foolish enough to submit to. The proper course with them is 

natured ridicule and caricature, which cannot fail to make 
conscious of the absurdity of their position. Here and 
there, no doubt, is to be found a villain who has laid aside the 
, the bowl, and the Spanish cloak, which by rights he 

t to carry, for some one of the many costumes worn by 
ishmen in the nineteenth century ; and there are plenty of 
errmg brothers and sisters who have lost all but their pic- 
turesqueness, which is in itself enough to constitute the highest 
claim to our sympathy. It would be no uninteresting task to 
trace the stream downwards from the fountain-head, and to show 
how this view pervades the long series of works to which we 
have referred, My the a of fecundity and an enlarged 
acquaintance with the world have modified it very considerably, 
especially by way of acidulation. We are all dear brothers and 
sisters in Bleak House and Little Dorrit, just as we were in 

Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby; but we have reached a time 

of life in which family quarrels must be expected, and we have 

learned that good-natured banter, when kept up for a quarter 
of a century, is apt, with the kindest intentions in the world, to 
degenerate into serious and angry discussion. It is all very well 
to cork a man’s face after a college supper-party, but if the 
process were kept up for five-and-twenty years, whenever he 

took bt it might come to be worth his while to require a 
special serious justification for such conduct. 

We cannot now attempt to trace the history of Mr. Dickens’s 
lications, or of the various stages through which his style and 
opinions have passed, but we may briefly indicate the literary 

position to which, in our opinion, he has attained. It does not 

r to us certain that his books will live, nor do we think 

t his place in literary history will be by the side of such men 

as Defoe and Fielding, the founders of the school to which he 
belongs. Pickwick stands as far below Tom Jones as it stands 
above Dombey and Son or Bleak House. It is an exquisitely 
piquant caricature of the everyday life of the middle and lower 
classes at the time to which it refers; but the general theory 
of life on which it is based is not only false, but puerile. Cari- 
cature depends for its vitality almost entirely on the degree of 
wisdom which it veils, just as the ornaments of a dress depend 
for their beauty on the materials which they adorn. The wit of 

Henry IV. or the Merry Wives of Windsor is like spangles on 

tich velvet—the wit of Pickwick is like spangles on tinsel paper. 

. Dickens’s very highest notion of goodness does not go 
beyond that sort of good-nature celebrated in the old song 
about the fine old English gentleman who had an old estate, 
and kept up his old mansion at a bountiful old rate. He can 
conceive of virtues and vices in their very simplest 

. The goodness of his men is always running 
over their beards, like Aaron’s ointment—the wickedness of his 
s is always flaming and blazing like a house on fire. 
mixed characters, the confusion, the incompleteness, which 
meet us at every step in real life, never occur in his pages. 

You understand what he means on the first reading far better 

on any other. The only characters drawn from real 
observation belong to one or two classes of life. All the oddities 
London he has sketched with inimitable vigour; but class 
stics and local peculiarities are of a very transient 
nature. Fifty years hence, most of his wit will be harder to 
understand than the allusions in the Duwnciad ; and our grand- 
children will wonder what their ancestors could have meant by 
putting Mr. Dickens at the head of the novelists of his day. 


reputation, it is impossible to deny that Mr. Dickens has exercised 
an immense 
books must always be an extremely curious study on that account. 
Till our own days, almost every popular writer formed his style 
on the classical model. Even those who revolted most strongly 
against the canons of composition current in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Charles Lamb, and their 
associates—had, almost without an exception, been taughtto write. 
They maintained that the stiffness 
arose from a misapprehension of the true principles of the art of 
literature ; but that it was an art they never doubted. The first 
person of mark who wrote entirely by the light of nature, and 


influence over contemporary literature, or that his 


the style then dominant 


without the guidance of any other principle than that of ex- 


pressing his meaning in the most emphatic language that he 


could find, was Cobbett. Though no two persons could resemble 
each other less in character, the position of Mr. Dickens with 
respect to fiction is precisely analogous to that of Cobbett with 
respect to political discussion. The object of the arguments of 
the one is to drive his opinion into the dullest understanding— 
the object of the narrative of the other is to pom a picture which 
will catch the eye of the most ignorant and ‘least attentive ob- 
server. Mr. Dickens's writings are the apotheosis of what has 
been called newspaper English. He makes points everywhere, 
gives unfamiliar names to the commonest objects, and lavishes a 
marvellous quantity of language on the most ordinary incidents. 
Mr. William Russell and Mr. Charles Dickens have respectively 
risen to the very top of two closely connected branches of the 
some occupation. correspondence from the Crimea is con- 
structed upon exactly the same model as Pickwick and Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and there can be no doubt that the triumphs which 
this style has attained in Mr. Dickens’s hands have exercised, 
and will continue to exercise, very considerable influence on the 
mould into which people will cast their thoughts, and indirectly 
upon their thoughts themselves. We cannot affect to say that 
we look upon the growth of this habit with much satisfaction. 
It appears to us to foster a pert, flippant frame of mind,i n which 
the fancy exerts an amount of influence which does not rightfully 
belong to it, and in which it is very hard for people to thin 
soberly of others, and almost impossible for them not to think a 
great deal too much about themselves and the effect which they 
are producing. There is a sex in minds as well as in bodies, and 
Mr. Dickens's literary progeny seem to us to be for the most 
rt of the feminine gender, and to betray it by most unceasing 
irtations, and by a very tiresome irritability of nerve. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH* 


ANY generations have passed since George Wither “com- 
coal these hymns and songs, in hope that” he should “at 
some time, upon some occasion, in some persons, prevent or dis- 
solve the devil’s enchantments by these lawful charms.” In the 
wreck of all pure and at the 
sacred poetry was not likely to eseape. Almost every copy of the 
Hallelujah has perished ; and the author’s name has become a 
bye-word to express the sombre dulness of Puritan fanatics. 
preserved it from neglect. It was to the families of the Com- 
monwealth what the Christian Year has been to our own times 
—a manual of devotional song, connecting itself with all seasons 
and occupations. Men who went toa battle or to a marriage- 
feast with as much solemn earnestness of purpose as their de- 
scendants carry to a church, required a special psalmist to inter- 
pret their lives. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, tells us that the whole 
reality of Puritan faith has so completely passed away from 
among us that we ca::not properly understand it, even as anti- 
uarians. Perhaps it is true that the men of whom such abun- 
dant record exists—whom Vandyke painted, and Milton sung, 
and whose party watchwords on either side have become histo- 
rical—were yet, by the very intenseness with which they threw 
themselves into the present, an unsearchable mystery to us, who 
have lost hope in revivals and reformations. Still the interest 
we feel in those times is imperishable ; and we are thankful for 
whatever may help us to realize them. If we cannot transport our- 
selves into the swarming life of an old Italian town, and walk 
its streets as Quirites, it is something that the forum and baths 
and villas have been preserved to us in Pompeii and Hereula- 
neum. Fossil art has its value, when the conditions of growth for 
the type are gone irrevocably. 

But a prejudice exists against sacred poetry. Dr. Johnson, in 
passing judgment on the finest lines that Waller ever wrote, gave 
sentence against all attempts of the kind. Yet the sublime 
pathos which gives dignity even to Dryden’s feebiest effort, and 
the bold lyrics with which Charles Wesley constructed a popular 
liturgy, might alone plead with more moderate ‘critics against 
any general view. Indeed, there seems no reason why religious 
love, and faith, and donbt, should not find a poetical expression 
as well as their secular counterparts. Unhappily the terms 
“ scriptural ” and “religious” are too often used as convertible. 
But Oriental scenes and imagery are in themselves so foreign 
to our habits of thought, that it 1s difficult for any untravelled 
Englishman to give what may pass for local colouring with 
success. Besides, there is something tame in any paraphrase, 


* Hallelujah; or, Britain 


Though, however, we do not believe in the permanence of his 
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eh afford such lively pleasure to Parisian readers, would be 
out of place here; but if anybody can get a pretty little girl to 
to — rattling about her dolls, and her little brothers 
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and few centuries produce a 


beauty of Ruth’ or Isaiah. Imitatiows ‘of the Psalnis and devo- 


t who could rival the simple | too apt to judge the Puritans by reference to the dregs of the= 
Genevan faction in our time. ‘But what is now’ the wate. 


tional“ parts of ‘Seripture ‘mist always be'erude and poor for | word of a party was then the faith of a people.- The wholge 


another’reason.’ The abrupt transitions, and logical parallelisms 
and antithetical repetitions in ' which Hebrew writers delighted 
are faulty in thought and bad'm ‘taste when they a 


has quoted!) 
be -God came from Teman, SUD i 
And the One fromAfoynt Paran,) 
And the earth-was full of his praise, 
his brighfness was as the Tight; 
| He had horns'comitig out of hishand, 
(‘And there was'the lading powér, 


r in an |} Mammon, as are displayed in the favourite manuals of our day 
English dress.’ Take, for instance, the passage’ which Mr. Farr | The Religion of Geology; or, How to Make the Best of Bin 


, | compass of Puritan theology exhibits no such wretched comprgm 
, | mises between religion and thought, or the worship of God ‘ang! 


/ 
Worlds. Men now ask themselves whether saint and citizen aye" 
| not incompatible terms ; and preacher and divine, uneasily doy 
scious of ‘this latent scepticism, address themselves to show thgt 
after al} religion, is not irrational, and may even be a good invest!" 
ment in money matters. Such thoughts as these never troubled” 
‘the Puritan. He was simply the country gentleman or citizen, 
who thought, like all the rest of his time, that Church and State! « 


It poet a8. be, says, of ihe exalted nature ; no were one. English love of liberty and isolation from the Cont” 


Englis 


an, and.no, Eyropean, would naturally express his 
thoughts in, that, order or, by such \imagery,, 


Ts: senet. be republic to the Romish or any other hierarchy. 


tinent had made him prefer the Genevan model of a diving” 
The question; 


admitted that much of Wither's poetry is Scriptural rather than which should conquer, was one of life and death to him—for” 


religioWts and for this reason it cannever, we.think, become exten- 
sively. But. the age in which Wither wrote was one 
when fre rew thought had penetrated every, class of. society. 
Jewish names, were given, at the, font; texts and, Bible phrases 
were the garnish, of, common talk ;; Judaism had, leayened the 
current Christianity ; and men. looked forward at no distant time 


to realize im England a Divine commonwealth on the model. of |, 


that which they tonne in the, books of Judges and Samuel... For 
these reasons Wither wrote. iy ;whatmay be regarded as a foreign 
tongue, naturally and well... Tt.syas, under similar conditions 
that, our great Scriptura] epic was eonceived, and written by a 
vastly greater poet, lia 
George, Wither, published, his, Hallehyah “in. the interval 
between the war;which les I. waged against the Scotch 
Covenanters and that of the Parliamentarians against the King.” 
Himself probably a Royalist at. heart though he served in the 
army of the Parliament, and passionately fond of peace though 
by accident a soldier, he seldom speaks of war or the prospects 
of it without lamentation, He loved the plains of Beulah rather 
than the battle-field of Armageddon, Yet there is something of 
the sound of. a trumpet. in. the straightforward vigour of his 
“Hymn for Vietory,”. which is prefaced with the diregtion, 
“ Sing this as the Ten Commandments.” 
alone Thy Providence) 
made! us masters of tlie fields, 
Thou art our castle of defence, 
Our fort, our bulwark, and our'shield,,, 
taught’st our and arms to fight, 
By Thee undaunted we were made: 
By Thee our fovs were put to flight, 
By, Thee the conquest 
Great perils us did found enclose 
Our little strength was almost spent, 
And fierce and blodily were‘our foes,’ 
Phat hadst yot Dhou our captain been 
But in tite bed of death hid Jain. 
This: is a good average sjiecimen of Wither's' powers, and its 
merits are‘not of the highest-order. There is no great’ fancy or 
power; but he is favoerably distinguished ‘from thé poets of his 
own time by not sinning flagrantly against taste,'and'from those 
of the nineteenth century by being intelligible. Occasionally he 
rises, with: his subjects: and ‘some of his poenis ‘about’ love ‘are 
among his best. ‘Dake, forjinstance, one For Lovers being 
constrainedto be:wbsent from'each other 
Sow that thou fil must part, 
Will love's despite remain 
vo, Charms of grieflet us 
Whilst together we abide, 
Strive to sitig our eare aways) 
Dearest, weep mot, sighi not 
«Kor it is not, time nox place 
gam divide us tyvo,, 
hough it part us for a space ; 
Neither shall He Jeft atone, 
When asinder we are gone; 
» Lin thee, and) thou imme,’ 
ever dwelling be. 
_ Af thou fear lest death may bar 


Rochelle had fallen, and Gustavus Adolphus was dead, and 4 
Stuart was King. But no man ever doubted that the dominant’ 
arty had a right to impose the unity of its own ‘preferente, ’ 
Tt was not Laud’s persecutions that outraged the moral’ senso” 
of the times, but the fact that he persecuted on the wrong side,” 
‘and to restore the kingdom of the Beast. Christianity. on either” 
side was understood to embrace every sphere of poriiral action,” 
and to colour every guise of'a citizen’s, life. Puritan religion“ 
“was not simply to be found in the ¢loset and the meeting-honse, 
A larger justice will be done to both air ‘when these facts 
_are more fully recognised. All the faith was not on one side, 
“nor all the chivalry on the other, in the Civil Wars. Tn fact, file” 
grand names of the Anglican succession—the saints like Fartar!’ 
and Herbert, who have lighted op the recesses of household life" 
the ‘stately ‘divines such as Taylor and Sanderson—and the” 
thinkers like Browne and Chillingworth, who could doubt aya 
yet believe—belong to the time when the whole fabric of their’ 
Churth was upset by the passionate energy of a party not more!” 
learned or zealous, but more distinctly uational, The middle” 
classes then, as now, were obstinately English, and preferred the’ 

staple produce of their own conventicles to gt coe liturgies 
or traditional creeds. No doubt they generally lacked the cia” 
whith, in days when most men lived on their lands, was best'té” 
| be learned in a Court. But even fashion was not quite waiting’, 
in theirr anks.. Queen Christina, of Sweden has left her testi-. 

} mony that Cromwell’s ambassador could dance ‘like any other 
gentleman of her Court. And we have better evidence of the” 


‘| true nobility which was native amongst men who had ventured 
} to give up all for truth, and were daily looking death in the nicl 


Amongst all the horrors of the war which rougli troopers carried” 
ou so utisparingly, English women were safe everywhere. Some-" 
times we catch a glimpse of a Puritan family. And Montrose’s” 
splendid lines to his lady are almost paraphrased in Mrs. Hutchin-" 
son’s description of her husband, who “loved her ‘hetter han, 
his life, yet'stillconsidered honour, religion, and ‘duty, above lier.” 

What we have said, and still more what we have quoted, will,” 
we hope, induce’ many to consult Wither’s Hallelujah. y 


‘} will'find'that Mr. Farr has given them an admirable preface and : 


a careful edition. 
LOUIS BLANO'S HISTORICAL REVELATIONS* 
[ does not require much acuteness to estimate the worl 
Lord Normanby’s book. on, the. Revolution, of 1848, The, 
English Ambassador was fond of gossip, and for, many, weeks, 
after the Republic was established, the, source of his gossip was); 
M. de Lamartine... He had also that kind of sense which is a very; 
different thing from political sagacity, but which enables its pos), 
sessor to take a view of current, events which is, rather limited, 


than wrong, His journal, therefore, principal consists of what, 


M. de Lamartine told him, toned down to the level of the, ordi, 
nary Englishman, No one. need have been ashamed to have) 
kept such a journal; but it may be questioned, whether, its.) 
writer had any business to publish it, and leave unnoticed and. 
uncorrected the many errors, and misstatements. it contams 

simply on the plea that it is a Lond fide production, and was, 
written in 1848, M. Louis Blanc reasonably 
that hasty thoughts and absolute mistakes as to what he saidyy 
and did at that time, are published to the world Jong aller 
a sullicient’ time has elapsed to the truth to, have» 
been ascertained by Lord Normanby, This. sort of carelesias 
nesa as to historical truth is so common, aud so productive of 


Death our meetings cannot let, 

Nor ean love like ours begun, 

Jife ov death undous. 
srefore new no mere lament 

What avcided cannot be, 

Bure in Hino retain content, 

Whe endeared me first to thee: 

To her arm 1 thee bequeath, 


re, tl review th 


We have quoted these stanaas at length, because thoy throw 
on the lft of that great party whose ideas had already 
coped Wither, aod which be toun afterwaris We ore 


injustice, that no pains can be wasted in exposing even the minh, 
errors of a work which pretends to aflix py om Be to living men 
and receut events. We will therefore indicate the chief pots 
on which M. Louis Blane ure vs Lord Normanby’s ac 
and state the impression which the ev idence adduced is caleula 
to produge. ‘To attack Lord Normanby is by vo means the on 
object of this very ablo and interesting volume, but it is the 
primary object, aud therefore that to which attention ought 
to be divected. We think that the general conclusion aoe 
impartial reader will be, that Lord Normanby is wrong in some 
details, but not by any means wrong altogether, and that auch 
of the diserepancy between the statements of the two weiter 
arives from their difflerout manner of viewing eveate, 
© to Dew Norma uber 
lout Diane, Lenten wad Ball 
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h that an historian should be in the main right. He 


‘ost Lord Normanby is, that he has not reached the standard 
attainable exactitude. 

The first point on which M. Louis Blane quarrels with Lord 
Normanby’s history is as to the mode in which the Provisional 
Government was constituted. Lord Normanby says that it was ori- 

inally composed of seven members, and that four others, of whom 
gos Blanc was one, were first appointed only assecretaries, but 
gradually crept up into an equality with the others, so that the 
whole number became eleven. This statement M. Louis Blanc 
indignantly repudiates, and asserts that he was from the first on 
a perfect equality with the others. On his showing, the facts 
were as follows :—On the 24th of February, the two Republican 
newspapers, the Réforme and the National, apeine on a list, 
iedeling ten members ; this list was read to the people at the 
window of the office of the Réforme, and a ery was raised of 
« Albert.” He was a mechanic, and was not known—or was very 
little known—to the framers of the original list, but in deference 
to the popular wishes he was immediately added. On the same 

Tet was prepared in the Chamber of Deputies by M. 
Ledru Rollin, Bsa only six names—the name of M. Arago, 
whowasoneof what Lord Normanby calls the original seven, bane 

itted. There does not appear to have been any forma 
tion of the list, and the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment repaired to the Hétel de Ville to address the mob, and 
announce their sentiments. All the eleven, with the exception 
of M. Albert, as to whom M. Louis Blanc is silent, were 
there. They retired into an inncr room, in order to draw 
a proclamation, and then M. Garnier Pages suggested 
that MIM. Marrast, Flocon, and Louis Blane should be secre- 
taries—a proposal they instantly accepted, “attaching no 
importance to the designation, which they thought only referred 
to their professional habits.” The proclamation was drawn 
up, and iP Tasie Blanc gives us a fac-simile of the document. 
It announces that a Provisional Government has been appointed 
by the voice of the people and by the Chamber of Deputies, and 
consists of the seven; and there is added, ‘‘ This Government 
has MM. Marrast, Louis Blanc, and Flocon as secretaries.” At 
the end of this document came the signatures of six of the seven 
(M. Ledru Rollin not signing at ali), and on the opposite side of 
the paper are placed the words, “ F. Armand Marrast, Séerétaire, 
Louis Blane.” The names of MM. Flocon and Albert do not 
anywhere. The decrees based on this proclamation, 
which appeared in the Moniteur of the 25th, were so drawn up 
that the public was naturally led to think “ that the position of 
MM. Marrast, Flocon, Louis Blane, and Albert, was a subordi- 
nate one.” Remonstrances were made, and the adjunct of 
secretaries was thenceforth laid aside ; and the list of signatures 
in different orders, so much so that on the 27th the 
name of Albert figured at the head of the list. On the 13th of 
March, Lord Normanby asked M. de Lamartine how the original 
Government of seven had become eleven, and M. de Lamartine 
replied that “ the four others, at first added as secretaries, little 
by little crept up.” This is the statement adopted as true by 
Lord Normanby, of which M. Louis Blane complains. Now it 
is very obvious how far it was true and how far it 
was untrue. he seven undoubted members did not approve of 
four adjoined members. For a short time the seven 
managed to put the four in a position of inferiority. They were 
not mentioned in the Chamber of Deputies—three of them 
were spoken of in the proclamation as secretaries, and expressly 
as distinct from the Government—the two that signed placed 
their signatures in a different part of the paper from the signa- 
tures of those of the seven who signed—Albert was not men- 
tioned at all. But the next day the four claimed omer and 
the seven conceded it. It is true, therefore, that for one day 
were in a position of inferiority, not sharply marked, but 
certainly intentional on the part of some at least of the seven. 
But it is not true that they crept into equality, for they at once 
demanded and obtained it after the Moniteur of the 25th 


n this head chiefly Lord Normanby is attacked by M. 
is Blanc because, without due investigation of the accu- 
racy of the language retailed, he adopted the statements of 
- de Lamartine. Still more completely is this the case 
48 regards the next great point on which M. Louis Blanc wishes 
to make a revelation. The true character of the memorable 
movement of the 16th of April, when the working men marched 
in solemn procession to the Hotel de Ville to demand the 
Hournment of the tions, is naturally viewed in ¥ 
lights by those who look back to it historically, 
and ” those who had to judge of*it at the time. The indis- 


that the majority of the Provisional Government feared and 
covert! Fs pees the Socialists and that the movement of the 


ized Bocialuam could no longer be 
Ledru Rollin was 
which 


The mob found that there were soldiers drawn up to treat them 
as suspected traitors, and, if necessary, to coerce them into sub- 
mission. Thence arose the flame of mutual distrust, which, 
smouldering for two months, at last burst into fury in the insur- 
rection of June. M. Louis Blane considers the procession of the 
16th to have been a purely peaceful and orderly movement, under- 
taken by — friends of the Republic for a legitimate object. 
Of course M. de Lamartine, and all the members of the 
visional Government who opposed the Socialist body, treated 
the movement as a most dangerous attempt to frighten and 
control the Executive of the country. Nor could any inquiry 
into the actual behaviour of the workmen, nor the clearest 
proof that the movement was intended to be orderly and 
pacific, ever reconcile the holders of the two views. For 
they were influenced at bottom by two radically different 
coneeptions—the one believing that the Republic could not 
last unless it cleared itself of all connexion with Socialist doc- 
trines, and the other that the only real use and prospect of 
its lasting lay in earrying these doctrines into practice. 
What M. Louis Blane calls Lis “revelations” as to the 16th of 
April, merely show that he and many others of the Socialist 
leaders were sincerely anxious to do good to their country, after 
their own fashion; and that there was no intention on the part 
of those workmen who were in communication with the better 
rtion of their leaders, to overawe and force the Provisional 
xovernment. They do not show that the movement was not 
dangerous to a non-Socialist Republic. But there is a minor 
charge made against M. Louis Blanc himself in Lord Normanby’s 
book, on the authority of M. de Lamartine, in the following 
words :—‘* Lamartine recommended silence to M. Louis Blanc, 
as, if he provoked him to speak, he might find that he knew 
things which he would wish concealed; and M. Louis Blanc 
submitted without reply to the insinuation.” This is a sentence 
which an honest man has a right to repudiate indignantly. 
There are few revelations of 1848 which e ce the reputation 
of M. de Lawartine; and there can be little doubt that he often 
spoke at random, and coloured the information he gave to Lord 
ormanby, in order to gratify his own private pique. Every- 
thing in the story contradicts the supposition that there was 
anything which M. de Lamartine knew against M. Louis Blanc, 
and which M. Louis Blanc was afraid should be madé public. 
Of the errors into which Lord Normanby has fallen, according 
to M. Louis Blane, without having been betrayed into them by 
M. de Lamartine, the two principal seem to be that he has per- 
verted M. Louis Blanc’s speeches, and that he has unjusél 
accused the Socialists of cruelty and bloodthirstiness. Lo: 
Normanby gives eight paragraphs, which he calls extracts from 
the unpublished speeches of Louis Blane to the delegates of the 
Luxembourg. Of these eight paragraphs, M. Louis Blanc says 
six are more or less garbled from parts of speeches published at 
full length in the Moniteur, and two are simply forged. The 
most startling assertion contained in these pa: phs, that “the 
system on which society is based is infamous,” is absolutely dis- 
claimed by its reputed author, who affirms that he never said 
anything of the sort. Lord Normanby entirely misunderstood 
M. Louis Blanc’s tenets, and confused them with those of Proud- 
hon, aman of a totally different school; and accordingly he 
exclaims with wonder at the inconsistency of M. Louis Blanc in 
voting against Proudhon in the National Assembly. Lord 
Normanby, in fact, took up the common language of t with 
whom he came in contact, and hearing that the two men were 
Socialists, ascribed to each the opinions» which he thought 
it likely a Socialist would hol The same source of 
error Ted to the misstatements about the cruelty and 
license of the Socialist insurgents. He talks about “ sangui- 
nary vengeance” and “desperadoes"” as characteristic of the 
invasion of the Assembly on the 15th of May, although the only 
personal experience he has to relate shows the great courtesy 
and kindness with which he and some ladies under his care were 


matters that M. Louis Blane can set Lord Normanby right. No 
one can question that he is entitled to do this, but will 
always remain between them the difference between the Socialist 
and the React party—the fundamental difference as to the 
Hoot for which Republic was called into existence. 

. Louis Blanc explains in this volume his views on Socialism, 


and it would be absurd to say that in the abstract they are dan- 
oF Inconsistent with present constitution 
e wished for nothing more than that voluntary societies 


be formed of those willing to 
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al escorted through the crowd. So, too, he repeats the old fables 
asl about poisoned lint and sulphuric acid pumps when he comes to the 
A: peared. insurrection of June ; but in doing thishe unfortunately appeals to 
' the testimony of M. Bastide, who, in an admirable letter inserted 
hI in the English journals, has demolished every statement which 
Lord Normanby had forward. result is that Lord 
ui Normanby wrote a book of gossip, that he carelessly used 
7 the language of the society in which he mixed, and that more 
bit especially he adopted the views and language of M.de Lamartine. 
7 But it must be repeated that it is only in comparatively small 
¥ 
f were well aware that the provinces did not desire a Republic, 
and Were ardently capone to a Socialist Republic—that these 
| leatove wae the elections to be put off until the centralizing 
co-operate in Working, and that t 
State should find money to start them. If there was 
bility that the labour of these co-operative bodies ¥ ould + 
elections, and to nishes rondy market, ws nothing very new or unreasonable 4 
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or another, which most of them soon repaid. But the majority 
of the Provisional Government were o d to an jn 
bore the name of Socialism; and in order, as M. a lanc 
says, to throw discredit on the proceedings of the Luxembourg, 
the Atéliers Nationaua were instituted. these institutions the 
workmen were notoriously supported without doing or being able 
to do any work, and they only served two purposes—they gave a 
bad name to all associations, and provided a body of workmen, 
all dependent for their daily bread on the Provisional Government, 
and ready to form a mob of supporters for them in case of any 
disturbance in the streets. The Socialists of the Luxembourg 
had never, therefore, a fair chance, and so far M. Louis Blane 
has a right to complain of the way they were treated, But he 
himself states that the Socialist party contained men of all 
shades of opinion, and there is no evidence to show how large a 
portion of the operatives would have been contented with the 
mere joint-stock associations which the Luxembourg offered 
as models, On the contrary, M. Louis Blanc lets us see that he 
disagreed with many of the most influential Socialist leaders. 
op at not, therefore, dispose of the objection that, takon as a 
whole, the Socialism of Paris was not his Socialism, that it may 
really have threatened the existing order of things, and that it 
was a very inopportune moment to risk the existence of the 
Republic in order to set up a few companies of workmen, and 
get them a little money to set up business with. 

This volume makes it clearer than ever that the Republic had 
very little chance from the first. Those who were what M. Louis 
Blane ealls formal Republicans—that is, who preferred a Republic 
as the best form of Government, and did not merely uphol it as 
a vehicle for Socialism—were exceedingly few. This was the 
great standing difficulty of the Government. France was a 

public without Republicans. It is true that many of the 
Republicans were men of high character and ability, and that 
they were not exposed to the personal jealousies that hampered 
the adherents of the different monarchical parties. But they had 

ainst them the bulk of educated society, and almost the whole 
of the provinces. It is possible that if Cavaignac had ruled a 
little longer, and given men time to see the abyss into which 
they might be hurried if they gave upa Republic, public opinion 
might have gradually centred round the existing form of Govern- 
ment as the best. And certainly the Republican Government 
displayed some qualities which did credit to their cause, and might 
ultimately have rendered a Republic ar. They were very dis- 
interested, very anxious to do their duty, and as tolerant as 
Frenchmen can be. But Socialism shook the Republic to its 
foundation—and vy sar 4 as M. Louis Blane thinks, for 
what ve the good of a Republic without co-operative tailors and 
tinmen 

There is a nobleness of tone and thought in this book, a lofty 
contempt for the success of the hour, a passionate longing to do 

ood to the poor after the author’s own fashion, which cannot 
ail to strike the reader. But if it has the excellences of French 
writing—great felicity and clearness of language, vividness of 
description, tenacity of adherence to an idea, and a profound 
conviction of truth—it also bears the stamp of characteristic 
defects. It is marked by a singular want of breadth in the esti- 
mate of remoter consequences, and by that strange delight in 
sentimental platitudes which seems ineradicable in the French 
of the present day. It will, however, make M. Louis Blanc very 
favourably known to the English public, among whom he has 
now lived so many years; and perhaps one of the greatest 
charms which they will find in its pages is the pervading air of 


melancholy derived from the author's exile, and of pride spring- 
ing ge the consciousness that he has come into exile with clean 


VILLAGE LIFE IN SCOTLAND#* 


HIS is a remarkably unequal book. The familiar, quiet, and 
domestic’ portion of it is extremely pleasing and good—the 
heroic, romantic, and ambitious portion is extremely irritating and 
bad. We have, first, some account of an old bachelor who has been 
tossed about the world, returning in the evening of life, with a 
modest competency, to his native village, and positing down in a 
retty cottage there. Then we have descriptions of the vitlage— 
Its scenery, its people, and its oceupations—given in a fashion so 
quiet and gentle, so simple and unaffected, so kindly and sym- 
pathetic, that we conclude that in our author we have discovered 
the Geoffrey Crayon of humble Scotch life, and that what Brace- 
bridge Hall is to the old-fashioned country life of England, this 
book is to the village life of Scotland. And if Mr. ‘Aird would 
confine himself to such, subjects, and discourse about them with 
the simplicity and pathos which are natural to him, he would be 
a most perry behets But, unhappily, he has introduced several 
tales of a highly tragic and romantic character ; and so entirely 
different are these from the truthful and homely chapters among 
which they stand, that it is hard to believe them written by the 
same author. We are irritated beyond endurance in reading 
them, by their impossible incidents and clumsy construction—b 
the outrageous fnstian the personages talk, no matter what their 
condition in society—and by a style so essentially and offensively 
affected, that we remember no instance of the English language 
being twisted into such ugly, vexatious, and ridiculous forms. The 
* The Old Bachelor iw the Old Scottish Village. Thomas Aird. 
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absurd story over, we have again a genial chapter of Scotch 
life, to whose truthfulness in the in all one know Scotland i 
bear witness ; and Mr. Aird is again simple, natural, and pleas” 
But we turn the leaf; and once more we are in the mide ora 
stilted dialogue, the outrageous plot, and the inflated bombast of 
another of the tales. So we oscillate between two opposite states 
of feeling all through the book ; and at length we close it with the 
impression that it contains passages of no ordinary beauty, ang 
many touches of real genius, but marred by glaring and incessant 
offences against good taste. Mr. Aird has for many years held 
the perilous position of a local celebrity. He resides in the 
town of Dumfries, and is editor of the Dumfriesshire 
He has written some pleasing poetry—he was the chosen friend 
of Christopher North—and, in the Woctes Ambrosiana, he ig 
praised as a man of high genius. All this, of course, makes him 
a great man in a little country town, and tends to surround hi 
with admirers and flatterers. There is a strong temptation for 
man so placed, and expected day by day to to every one he 
meets like a man of genius, to aim at doing so. We think Mr 
Aird’s position may, in some degree, account for the wonderful 
language he makes his characters employ. 
There is something inexpressibly soothing in the early descrip. 
tive portions of his heat. We are Farber 
Washington Irving, sometimes of Miss Mitford, sometimes of 
the hand that pictured Sir Roger de Coverley ; and there are 
occasional touches which are worthy of the author of the Com. 
panions of my Solitude. There is a good deal of that almost 
overdone sympathy with the rustic sec of Scotland which 
abounds in the writings of Professor Wilson. Not by one 
description at the outset, but by many successive delicate touches 
as we proceed, we find ourselves carried into the very heart 
of the life of a quiet Scotch village. The characters here 
are all érue to nature. We walk with the minister as he 
goes from house to house through his parish—we feel for the 
poor widow, as her son dies of consumption after becoming 
eminent at College, and undergoing the igs 8 which poor 
lads at Scotch Colleges go through—we take an interest in the 
wines children, their “ peeries” and their ‘“ bools "—we know 
all the village “innocents,” as the humble Scotch gently call 
those in whom reason is deranged—we know the nests of all the 
birds, the peculiar tempers of all the dogs, the idiosyncrasies of 
the pigs and the poultry—we go out and “curl” at the ice in 
winter, and understand the joviality of the vem see 


the ploughman at his work in spring, with the white sea- 
the furrow behind listen to the 
in the midsummer per after all the village is sound 
asleep—we sympathize with the old bachelor in his snug 
little library, where he cannot with comfort open his news. 
paper or his magazine till everything about the a ent is in 
the very tidiest order. All these portions of Mr. Aird’s book 
are written in an extremely pleasing style, without the slightest 
affeetation—a style pensive and soushing without a trace of 
mawkishness. If there be a fault here, it is the lack of manliness 
—the writing would be the better for an infusion of the robust. 
And surely Mr. Aird’s village had a most unusual number of 
interesting families and individuals, to whom befel a most unusual 
amount of remarkuble incidents. Country parishes, Mr. H 
tells us, are generally ———, dull; but it is not so with 
village. If we add up all the remarkable people who are intro- 
duced to us, the number is considerably greater than Mr. Aird 
could probably point out even in the important town of Dom 
fries itself. any of the incidents recorded are doubtless 
founded on fact; but Mr. Aird has accumulated upon one 
parish the events which must have happened in many. 
number of “villas” inhabited by interesting foreigners, 
pirate-captains, London shopkeepers who have given up business, 
mysterious medical men with blood on their conscience, farmers 
who have killed their man in a duel, young ladies of very doubtful 
reputation, broken-hearted individuals who have never got over 
early disappointments, is, to say the least, very extraordinary in 
an “old Scottish village.” The unlucky stories are the cause of 
this violation of verisimilitude. Whenever Mr. Aird wanted s 
scene and characters for a new tale, he immediately added another 
“ villa,” with its pace) as the successive proprietors 
some old rambling country-house have struck out addition 4 
addition, as they were needed ; and the result is, that if Mr. Airds 
“‘ villas” were joined gable to gable, they would assuredly suffice 
to encompass the entire village with a continuous circus of exeel- 
mansions. 
e 


give a specimen of our author’s descriptive power i= 


round the embowered church as in a swooning trance. In such a night, and 
in such an hour, the church-bell, untouched of mortal hands, has been heard 
to toll drowsily. I feel a i i 
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2 Sey After our simple family devotions are over, I usually saunter forth toes 

= the night. How still the stillnegs of the midsummer evening! The Mery =] 

aa { are all abed. The last tremblings of the curlew’s wild bravura have just 

— ae away over the distant fells into the dim and silent night. Nothing is now 

— ; heard but the momentary hum of the beetle wheeling past, and, softened ia ! 

== the distance, the craik of the rail from the thick dewy clover of the darkening 

= Soe valley, The bat is also abroad, and the heavy moths, and the owl musing 

ee over the corn-fields; but, instead of breaking, they only solemnize the stillness. 
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he is quite alive to the evils which are frequently 
with Presbytery. He says, with great truth :— 


determined are the Scotch to discard ev ing like outward ceremonial 
fe eevee in their, worship, and keep their aloof from and 
y, that they will ly allow themselves to be decent in the House of 


er. Only listen in country churches to the clamorous confabulations 

of the deaf 0 people around the Lar ere the clergyman comes in—look at 
the half of the worshippers taking their seats as soon as the minister gives 
, or the inflected cadence of his voice, that he 

towards the closgof his epeens the half-dozens that are leaving 
before the conclusion of the service, and the dozens who are seizing 
ir hate, and brushing them with their elbows during the last blessing, the 
@d of which they seem impatiently to wait as the signal to clap them on 


chi 


then the the Scotch for preaching—nothing but 

ing! Why, the v ane of their sacraments are ealled the “ me | 
» then every vi has its bell-wether or two of orthodoxy 

y ; and there, in the church, the heekler, or weaver, who aspires to 

the sense of the place, lies with his chin fixed on his two fists on the 

before him, gaping and _grinning from his maud, to catch the speaker, 

if he can, cpansblig bni tho borders of the “unsound.” And then how the 

village does ring with it next day, if anything old and out of the beaten 

track has been said by the minister! And in this way the spiritual leadership 

of these bell-wethers is maintained; and at every settlement of a pastor in the 

of course they have the parish at the wag of their disputatious fore- 


We might select many very touching and beautiful 
from the more homely portions of Mr. Aird’s book. ere 18 a 
wnore ambitious chapter, entitled ‘‘'The Mount of Communion,” 
in which we find the first symptoms of his turgid and extrava- 
style. It sets out as follows :— 
“Tt was now about.the dead hour of the night. The moon was withdrawn 
behind a huge cloud, which filled all the south from east to west. The air 
was thick and warm, and exceedingly still. All at once that great cloud, 
or rather rampart of clouds, was disparted as with the stroke of some potent 
rod, disclosing through the widening rift an ebon gulf of the firmament, in 
ich there was a sprinkling of stars sharp and sparkling, blue-white 
md points of spiritual lustre, Gradually they grew pale, and almost 
ted away, as the ight of the coming moon was cast in among them, and 


the opened heavens. I saw the valleys and the silent hills; and there, distinct 
as by day, were the rude table and seats of stone at my feet, as I stood on the 
tof Communion. But ha! two of those seats were now occupied by 

of two men, who leant forward with their elbows on the table, 

their foreheads resting on their hands, as we see men reverentially do, who 
have just partaken of the Holy Supper. Simultaneously they withdrew each 
the arm on which leant his head ; and sitting upright, I saw their faces, faces 
¢ grave and manly beauty, severely calm, yet totally untouched by any shade 


sorrow. 
. The “Mount of Communion” thus described is a wild hill, 


almost grand enough to be called a mountain, in the parish of 


Trongray, in Galloway. It was a favourite place of refuge to the 
Covenanters in the persecuting days; and in a depression on its 
heathery summit, close by a knoll commanding a view of the 
eountry for many miles around, there stand a rude communion- 
tablé and seats of rough stone. These were used by the Cove- 
nanters. The two figures which the Old Bachelor saw seated on 
the communion-stones were no less than the “ ghosts of Edward 
Gordon and Alexander McCubine”—two men who were hanged 
forattending a field-preaching, and who lie buried under a clump 
of oaks near the churchyard of Irongray, two or three miles from 
the Mount of Communion, better known as the Forest-hill. As 
the two figures still sat on the stones, ‘‘a female form, staid and 
serene, came floating near in a moment, and took her seat on one 
ofthe stones.” This female form turned out to be the “ ghost 
of Helen Walker,” who is buried in Irongray churchyard beneath 
a stone erected by Sir Walter Scott, and whom all the world 
by the name of Jeanie Deans. A “majestic shadow” 
next appeared, and addressed the three seated in highly 
complimentary terms. This shadow was the “ghost of Ro 
Burns,” who is buried a few miles off, in the churchyard of Dum- 
fries, Helen Walker kissed Burns, apparently to his lively 
satisfaction. The four ghosts then entered into a general con- 
Versation upon Scotch affairs, till interrupted by the ——— 
of four other ‘‘ ghosts,” concerning whom the “ ghost of Burns” 
telated a romantic legend. Suddenly he exclaimed— 
oe I smell the breath of morning! Away! away! We shall meet 
again! 


Wings of majesty flew out from his shoulders as he went onward; his form 
gradually clearer and brighter, till at last he became red as the meteor 


that the dark ether of the au ight. He closed his win 


The Bachelor upon this awakes, and finds he has been dreaming. 
The conversation of the “ghosts” is entirely couched in very 
inflated and ambitious language; but for this there is some 
reason, as of course it is not to be e that ghosts should 
talic like ordi human beings. But the odd thing is, that all 
the persons in all Mr. Aird’s stories talk exactly like one another 
and exactly as the ghosts talked. Their talk is strutting and 
stilted, even when it is intended to be pitched in a conversational 

; and when they become animated and excited, it swells into 
bombast that quite out-herods Herod. A couple of village lads 
have a and they address each other as Pollowe—the time, 
we should remark, is within the last few years :— 

“Come, now, m’ fri I must have you bac! tly to me 
Word or two. With now! Come! by all: that’s 
fixed, this night your blood shall wash out the imputation!” 

To which speech of A, B replies :— , ' 

“This hour—this very minute of mortal time! My soul craves to grapple 
With you, and put our mutual affair to a mortal lam 

under the same sun with you; and if I can shed your foul blood 


ly her clear _ itself came slowly sailing into the dark depth of 


* Tea-Table Talk 
Mrs. Mathows. Lond 


beneath yonder chaste stars of aight, would villingly die. fer it the news 
moment 
The lads fight; one is killed. He dies, addressing his oppo- 
nent in the following very natural and unaffected words :— 

“Now, mine enemy! I will tell you, that you may sooner feel the curse 
of God, which shall for ever cling to you round about, &e. &e, Off, fiend! 
nor mock me! You shall not triumph so! You shall not see me die!” 


Really, the farm-lads of the old Scottish village are terrible 
fellows to talk ! 

Another village lad, who has been unjustly put in a lunatic 
asylum, assures a visitor that he is not “the right man in 
assure you that my soul at nt is self- com 
of firm and whaeomee service!” How true to nature is the 
simple and straightforward assertion! His friend resolves to get 
him out, and to punish the men who put him in. The friend 
unhappily forgets that he is speaking, and not writing; and so 
he declares, ‘I will instantly overhaul this damnable oppression, 
and call the above men to !” The supposed lunatic then 
states that he is very uncomfortable in the asylum. -He says:— 

* And then outwardly around me and night, ing the issues 
of my soul, wild la fast as 
mill-wheels strike,’ icking as from the hurt m: 
h to t ne blood of the ate bla 

a ion pair—ad ese 10U8 ingredien 8 boiling 
heart of pride within, and what have you got? Oh, something worse than a 
witch’s caldron, boiling thick and slab, casting up the smeared scums of 
hell! Wherefore I pray that God may put swift gracious thoughts for me 
into your heart!” 

After these observations, the friend departed “‘ fully convinced” 

that the lad was sane. We confess that our conclusion would 

have been the direct contrary. 

g lady in the vicinity of Dumfries tee some 
asleep. 


“So, ho! Hinton Douglas! Ha! Hinton Douglas, when shalt thou marry 
the beautiful Miss Maxjory Russell? We must leave our eountry, it seems; 
and is it mot ordained that thou shalt go with us? Thou hast drunk of our 
drowsy wine-eup, and must sleep a sleep!” 

The same young lady has a quarrel with her lover, one Jenki 
whom persuaded to leave off being a lawyer's clerk, 

to become a pirate. The pirate vessel is lying in the Solway, 
near Dumfries, where a pirate vessel is as likely an object as it 
would be at Hyde Park-corner. She says:— 


do stand off, my dear Jenkins? Give me that pistol from 
belt, and I wil shoot thee through head and the heart, dhow adznrabl 


Jenkins put some question, which she does not choose to 
answer. She conveys the fact in the following terms :— 
“No, sir, you may not ask—you need not ask—you shall not!” 
A medical man in the village states his resolution to have an 
explanation with an absent individual. He thus expresses 
himself :— 
«“B Ay and night! but these same heavens above our heads are very 
their ordination, so to bring us together! Hark ye, Calvert, 
soon as that most dear old woman is a little better, I shih g6'60 Lonel tak 
meet Wardrop. I have some excellent brief words to say to him!” 
The ridiculous inflation of Mr. Aird’s conversational style is 
quite wonderful. Are we to understand that the men and women 
Dumfries, in their ordinary conversation, speak as Mr. Aird 
describes them as speaking? It would need nothing less than 
the appearance and voice of Mrs. Siddons to carry off the sen- 
tences we find on the lips of a Dumfries gitl. Not girl, by the 
way—in Mr. Aird’s book they are all “ virgins” or “ damsels.” 
When a Dumfries young man meets a friend, we are to under- 
stand that he exclaims, “ t! ho! Thou here?” Instead of 
saying, “ I’ve got something to talk to’ you about,” he observes, 
“ I have some excellent brief words to speak with thee!” - When 
Mr. Aird rings a door-bell, we suppose he says to the servant 
who comes, “ t! Warder! ho! Doth Mr. John Smith take 
his ease in his dwelling?” And when he orders dinner, we can- 
not conceive his doing so in terms less heroical than— : 
Now broach ye a pipe of Maivoisie— 
Bring pasties of the doe 
e e 8, i v and 
extravagant ones entitled, and’ Drone Clement, 
We should then read his pages with unmingled pleasure. 


MRS. MATHEWS’S TEA-TABLE TALK.* 

TS Mathews family is unquestionably a favourite with the 
public, and deservedly so, Most of us have pleasant recol- 
lections of at least some one member of it. The first Charles is, 
it is true, beginning to be little more than a recollection—the 
tation to which he used to be ‘‘ At Home” is fast becoming 

e past generation. Bt the present—-and long may he be the 
present—Charles the nd, little need be said. He isa fact 
that speaks for itself; and all theatre-goers will be glad when 
he returns from America with, it is to be hoped, undiminished 
spirits and unimpaired volubility, though what circumstances 
could affect either eannot be easily imagined. Mrs. Mathews’s 
claims upon public favour are of a more unobtrusive character, 


and other Miscellanies, By 
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and will perha be by circle than that 
which’ is admit those of her usband and her M 


still they: are no unimportant. No book of the 
gossiping biography ¢lass has of late years that affords 
pleasanter reading than’ Ker Memoirs of Charles Mathews ; and 
without abnegating all pretensidn’ to self-ri 
tobe considered a’rational being, ‘after ‘the fashion, of the 
“ Jeames” out of livery who waited on the great Doctor, she 
has done for the stage and the ‘actors of her own time very 
much what Boswell did for Johnson. Under all circumstances, 
therefore, he would be a stony-hearted critic who would. insist 
on treating Mrs. Mathew: work with, that: fine impar- | 
tiality. which: he displays on- ordimary occasions: | If she must 
be brought-up on the: charge ‘of having written’ a book, 
the cage.is one,in, whi¢ch,.any properly. disposed. magistrate will 
order the prisoner 'to be'accommodated with a chair in' the dock. 
Not that'there is any great occasion for extra leniency in the 
resent instance. ‘ca-Table Talk is, it is true, as slight as a 
book can well be—being nothing"more ‘than a collection of 
light articles which have ared at different times in the 
magazines. But then it does not pretend to be anything more, 
and it is with cases of unsappor @ reviewer should | 
severely. a or want of it 
only professes to, be a trifle ig like aceusing a grocer, of ing 
adulterated wach when he prints omhis labels “This: is as 
a mixture of chicory and coffee.”’, Jn:the words of the ancient 
philosopher, Shall we.ask of the pom: te, “Why art thou 
not a pumpkin ?* ° Shall we say unto the omelette i ‘We 
will have non@.of thee, for-thou art not Yorkshire pudding?’ 
The greater; and'what many will no doubt consider the best 
part of these ‘Sketches, seems to be made, up of the surplus 
material remaining on hand after the completion of the Memoirs. 
Those who have read the‘pleasant volumes constituting that 
work Will rettiember how they ran over with theatrical anecdotes 
and stage gossip, aud will be glad .to. find Mrs. Mathews once 
more chatting: about the oddities arid amiabilities, in fact the 
humours—to use the word in its old sense--of the members of: 
her own profession. ‘This sortof lore is becoming rarer and rarer 
every day, Now and then, if, we. drop,into, on¢ of ‘the, old- 
fashioned city chop-houses up a court,:like that cave at Blarney, 
“where no daylight enters” und where civilization, approaching 
in the form of silver furk’, carpeted floors, and comfortable seats, 
has been unable to find its' way—we/may make the acquaintance 
of an elderly gentldéman who always sits.in’ the same place, who 
calls the warter “William,” ‘and whose' “go” of whiskey is’ 
brought to him without being ‘formally demanded, If we get 
into conversation with him on the subject of the drama, we are 
surprised at the extent and variety of his information about the 
stage at the time, when he, was,a,play-goer.' There is no limit. to 
his stories about Liston.and Ineledon, and Munden and Bannister 
—“Jack Bannister, farees of ‘the good old school 
that flourished before extravaganzas and burlesques were invented, 
but now buried in somebody's “ actingredition of standard plays.” 
But now-a-days nobody seems. to care much about matters of 
this sort. Is it that we are.too wise, or too good, or too busy to. 
enjoy our:play in the h fashion of forty years ago? Oris it 
the fault of the actor Gr of the dramatists of the present age ? 
Public favourites there are, no doubt; but; whatever may be the 
cause, thit essentially friendly relation which used to exist 
betweem the actor) and his uiidionce} ‘exists, we fear, no longer.. 
No one is likely to write about our ny Aan affectionate style 
of Charles Lamb’s essays. ‘On. the. Acting of Munden,” “On 
some of the Old Actors,” and‘! Ellistoniana.” And yet, as far as 
we tan jidge; ‘never was'a public less slow to hiss incompetence 
or carelessness than the public of those days. In fact, there seems 
to have ‘been a’ better understanding between actor and public 
than_at present. We ire frigidly polite, but at the same timo. 
indifferent. ‘Then the “house” was thoroughly in earnest, 
its earnestness was reflected by the stage ; the determination on 
the one side'to please dnd on the other td be pleased produced a 
mutual reaction 10 
Mre: Mathews) ‘in her Anéddotes of Actor's, gives an amusin 
instance of this, In that scene in, the play.of the Committee, 
where Obadiah has to swallow, with: feigned reluctance, the | 
contents of a black battle adininistered to him by Teague, 
Munden was observed one night to throw. an extra amount of comi- 
cality and vigour into his resistance, so much so that Johnstone 
(“Irish Johnstone”), the Teagte of the’ occasion, fired with a 
natural enthusiasm, forced him, to, drain the bottle to the last 
drop. The effect was tremendous. The audience absolute 
screaméd with latighter; and Obadiah was borne off half dead, 
and no wonder. ‘The bottle, which sho eye contains sherr 
and Water, was! By with: the ‘ranked 
lamp-oil, We will let Mra. Mathews tell the rest 
When the suiforer had in some recovered from the nausea the acci- 
dent caused; Mr. Jolinstone Munden should have allowed him, 
after his first taste, to pour the whole-of the disgusting liquid down his throat 
“Te said; “have been easy to have or opposed 
repetition of it, by liinting the mistake ‘to him.” Mr. Munden’s reply—by 
“My dear was about to do .so-+but there 


et, arid all right’ | faces 


} sué generis, a thin 


story forms a capital) pénddit to the: essay onthe “ Acting of 
unden,” in which the excellences of this actor are mall 
summed up thus:—“A tub of butter, contemplated by rey 
amounts to a Platonié iflea. He understands:a lag of mutton in 
its Len. ‘He, and he alone,” says Elia, “literally make, 
;applied to any other person, the phrase is a mety 
denoting certain modifications of the human countenance.” We 
can easily conceive that the effect produced ‘by a performer thug 
gifted under the influence of lamp-oil must have 8 glorious 
roar. Another of the actors, immortalized by Lamb, is the sub. 
ject of a tolerably long paper in one of Mrs, hews’s volumes, 

t would indeed have been: an omission, especially consider) 
the authoress’s opportunities, had she passed over the digni 
eccentric Robert William Elliston. In this sketch will be found 
an amusing anecdote, showing that Elliston’s “ great style” wag 
sometimes of practical utility in getting him out of a manageri 
scrape. We refer the reader to head-quarters, for, th 
ae prevents us from charging Mrs. Mathews with pro. 
ixity,it must be confessed she gives un good measure 
in her stories. 
Among the extra-theatrical portions of the book, one of the 
most interesting is that which contains Recollections of the’ 
Countess of Cork, of lion-hunting celebrity—the lady to whom 
Dr. Johnson so naively made amends for calling her a 4 
and at whose house the , unfortunate Bosvtell misbehaved, 
Apropos of Johnson, the following is one of Lady’s Cork's remj- 
niseences. No apology is needed for an anecdote about the Dogtor. 
ber it be stale, and this, we think, will be new to most of our. 
readers :— 
“You knew Dr. Johnson?” said.a gentleman to her... “Knew Dr, 
son!” answered she ; “why, he was my bosom friend. TI’ll you a story: 
him... He, was sitting by me, iand in the heat of his conversation, 
pinching my knee—I was young then: I bore it a little while, and they 
remonstra’ * Madam,’ said the philosopher, ‘I beg your, pardon—but one 
must have a quicting motion,” _., in 
It was not enough for Lady Cork to see her lions feed. She 
was fond of trying to make them roar, whether they would or 
Mathews, 


—to “tumble,” as Charles Mathews used to eallit. 
himself, at. one of her dinners, when a delay occurred between 
two of the courses, was called upon to “sing one. of his. 
delightful songs while the next course was being prepared,’ 
To his lionour be it said, he ‘declined. On another. occasion’ 
Theodore Hook was fairly driven out of the house by similar: 
importunity, and took a very characteristic revenge. The dinings” 
room windows. were open, and the guests, among whom vas 
poet of the P/easures-of Memory, were plaitily ‘discernible front 
the street: Hook, therefore, chartered a small-boy—no doubt 
shrill and impudent as the London small-boy generally ist. 
shock the propriety of the party by the invocation—“ Jolly Sam 
Rogers, sisong$!") VHT YO 4 
f all the characters that frequented the Mathews’s cottage ab 
Fulham, “Theddore Hook ‘was. u ionably strangest. 
His genius—for it was genius, though not of a high order—wag 
that stood alone, like some odd Australian » 
animal that is a, class in itself; and one of its peculiarities was” 


that we must, to a great extent, take it on licarsay, The i 
of his’ works are, after all, ‘but second-rate productions. Aq: 


Mrs. Mathews says of ° 

Those, who knew him only from’ his writings knew but a 
portion of the surpassing of his mind. His pen failed 
writer justice—it never fully exhibited the extent and ‘variety of his 
It seemed as if his talent was essentially oral, and refused to e itself w ; 
to a more permanent means of sustaining his reputation. » Hook's \ 
love of fun was uncontrollable; bis tions. of the ridiculous keen 
unerring ; his desire to amuse, himself and others with his observations 
and experiment upon folly and credulity was irresistible, in 

In fact, Nature, by her gifts, seems to have intended him 
the embodiment of a life-long farce, and his Royal Highness the. 
Prinee Regent judiciously assisted Nature by making him Ac 
countant-General of the Mauritius, It is out of the mouths eS 
his contem 


raries and personal friends that we must j ft 


and she has ayailed herself of them by. putting down, some of her 
recollections of lim in the form of a kindly affectionate essay. ' 
Of course extracts can no more eonyey.a.notion of a book of 
this sort than a single gherkin can give a general idea of'a bottle 
of mixed pickles. But from what we have said, and from 
we have quoted, our readers will be. able to perceive: this 
that itis a book to be begun at the end, or in the middle, of: a, 
the beginning, as taste may direct. It is just the book to be ; 
up during “‘ the five or six impatient minutes before dinner is qui 
ready,” or while you are waiting for the day to, clear upy or 


| The publication of the  Sanoxpax Revinw” tekes place ow 


"Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in thé Country, through any News-Agenh, 


If the circumstances were not so ludicrous, there would be 
something almost noble in such a heroic devotion to art, The 


while somebody is upstairs putting on her bonnet—in fact, during 
an iadetinite five that may be thirty, with power 
add to their number. 
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Price 6d. wndtamped;, or 7 7d. stamped, 


consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completi | 
ot Bets of the “Saturday iew,” all the early Numbers ting | 
reprinted ; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
from the the commencement, at 6d. He is ‘also 
Vol. 1, cloth lettered, price 1. or half-bounid, 10s. Od. 
Il, . ” 23s. 6d. 
» » its 19s. Od. 
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3 Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, wie 


Wer MA SES TY THEATRE, 

Tuesday next, May. 11th, will be presented Mozart’s chef-d'euvré, DON 

Pa Anna, Mdile, Trzizns; Donna Elvira, Mdlie. Orielani Zerlina, 

Picctotomix1; Don Giovanni, Signor Bengyentano (his first arance this 

); , Sig. Masetto, Sig. If Commendatore, 

; Don Ottaveo, Sig. Grveurnt. 

'o increase the effect of the enertie § finale to the first act, including the chorus 

“vies la Liberta,” all the principal artistes of the establishment have “onsented to 
assistance. 


their 
dition to the music restored last ya, Malle. Trrreys will sing the grand aria, 


“ le ab no mio bene,” hitherto om’ 
n Thursday next, May 13th (an NIGHT), will be, IL TROVA- 
“oni oo new Ballet of FLEU CH: DON 


MAJESTY’S & & iE. 
the of MOST GRACIOUS MAJ 
ANDERSON, ist to Her Majesty the Queen, has the honour to aa 
that her ANNUAL GRAND CONCERY? wilt take place at Her Majesty's: Theatre, 
FRIDAY MORNING, May 28th, on which occasion all the artistes of the establishment,, 
both vocal and instrumental, will appear. Ful! particulars will be duly announced, 


OYAT ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT, GARDEN,.— 
Mr. GYE has the honour to announce that the NEW THEATRE wil] OPEN 


performed 
OY AL PRINCESS'S THEA T 

LEAN, SAMUEL IN BEACH OF HIMSELF ™ 
and Thursday, THE or, The Green Business; 
FAUST, AND MARGUERITE, and SAMUEL LN SEARCH OF HIMSELF, . . 


i PALACE. OF FRENCH NATIONAL” 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


GUARD, their fii ot 
Military Band, of ot Thirty will visit the Monday 
next, the noth hi instant, in fall ‘uniform, and give a performance of Music the 'C : 


I.—1, re the sh Mareh; Cornet Solo, 
d descriptive “ ‘Battie of of the Alna;” introducing the 

in French Army, “Le Revel Tirailleurs,”, “La Battaille,” “La 
nous ;” ” Trombone Solo, M. Harndoff—Maaiz. 6. Quadrille, Rose of Castille, 


uat Il—1. French Mareh, with Variations for the “ Bugle soprano,” by M. | 
Marz. 2, Varsovie Trombone Solo by. M. Harndoff—Mariz, 
4 Gran 
5 le.on English, Freneh, and 6. Rale 


bet By Order, GROVE, Sécretary. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—CONCERTS.—THE OF THE 


SERIES OF CONCERTS OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
iat Orchestra in the Centre Transept, will take place on FRIDAY NEXT, “the 


Lists:—Miss Louisa first: at the Crystal Palace), Miss 
Dose Mr. Rz Choir of 
Hundred wil sing of Part dongs in the Second 


The be f instramentalists. 
number 0 the leading 


Doors open at Twelve; Concert to mee at Admission by Season 

of 58:5 Children under Twelve, Half-price. 

Arystal Palace; May 7th, 1368... GEO, GROVE, Secretary. 


I,and VESUVIUS, EVERY NIGH (exeept Satarday) at Bight, and 
Afternoons at the 
“office, Egyptian Haji, daily, between eleven and four, without any extra charge, 


HOLOGRAPHIC SOCLE.LY,—The. FIFTH.) ANNUAL, 
TION OF PITOTOGRAPHS will be DPENED at No.1, NEW 
COVENTRY. PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, 1 


Goctery OF PAINTERS IN COLOURS.— 
The ‘FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ‘EXHIBITION ‘is NOW OPEN at th 
Gallery, 6, PALL MALL EAST (close to Trafalgar-square); from! Nine till Dus 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. —NoW OPEN UNTIL 
SATURDAY, May 15th.—Motnings at t o’clock.— 
GRA AND HISTORICAL DIORAMA of MUTLINY.— 

Il Seats, 3s.; Area, 2s,; Gallery, 1s. 

R.GHARLES DICKENS WILb READ AT} 
8T. HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, May. 13th, his 


reserved), 58.5; Area Galleries, Unreserved 
» 18. Tickets to be had ‘at Messrs. Cuarman and Haut’s, Pubuishers, 108 


SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES 


by Purchased 


Waltz, “‘ La Reine Marguerite”—Mantx. 
Britannia, 


+ Moet’s: others, 66s,” le 


Piccadilly ; and st St. Martin's Hall, Longeasse, 


for 


BOBBIN, 
“GIVIL SERVICE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY. GIVEN, that \in JULY, 1858) an 


EXAMINATION, under. Sery 
_| fake place, of CANDIDATES ERVICE OF DI 
co e ve Ist, 


stend, 


E, Ham 


Sonera | Mil Bands will i 


strc 


rles od 
Henry Davidson, Baq. 
George Field, Esq. 


harcholders are responsible, 000 per annam. 
PROFITS:—Four-fifths, or Big ity per the peo to Policies... 
every fifth year. = next ion will be made in and persans whe, now, 


effect insurances will participate 


for msarances office, 


SPECIAL, NOLIOR.. | 
MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE. ASSURANCE 


Y,, 13, ST, JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 
EstaBLigpep 1824. 


| Scale BE 


inter, : be formant Office 
in 

of the ero the. Office, 


LONDON WINE ‘COMPANY Si 
d Co.; fine fru’ ng and creaming Ch: . 


HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 
ABBOCI (Limited) 
OINT STOCK W 


Y. Comman 
supply of PURE , Public oF 
per cen ordinary ptices. "Perms, Cash 


ORRIGN 


Menager and, Secretany, T. W.STAPLERON, 

vines, th the produce of Be colon has eacaped tbe 


Februaty may account fur'the same), are in cousequence 


allowed fo 
Mr. Denman's wines, and have also’ 


being patron 
baster, Bi red and fenported by J. Tannawt, 149, Strand, 


PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have run 
8, coughs, co Temedy was discov 
was up to die, had of wonderful reg 
Papas of preparations mad: m the India Hemp, and 
thought to him he might make for his child. H He stated 
Bahenst the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in’ 


rid, and he failed in making them completely ‘ 
Wishing ka he wil wend to euch ot hs 
‘and for makitig 
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SPANISH “MAN TLLA DEPOT, 
APEST HOUSE in 


NDON 
REAL SPANISH MANTILLAS, 
BRUXELLES BRIDAL VEILS and FLOUNCES, 
IRISH POINT Ditto Ditto, 


A. 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 
PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED) 

Are now selling their Patent 
=n HERWOODOLE, for removing Stains of Grease from 


re 


BOOKS, 
DRaWINas 
MP GLOB 
TABLE KID G GLOVES, 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 6d. each, 
With Labels and Capsules marked “ Price’s Patent,” 


SuERWOoDOLE will be found to have a much less unpleasant smell w he ouazy 
than most other solvents, and evaporates, leaving no trace in the fabric 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE ARE GIVEN WITH EACH BOTTLE, 
To be had at all Italian Warehouses and Chemists, and Wholesale at 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
BELMONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, 
TART FRUITS, and other Table Delicacies, the whole of which are prepared 

with the most scrupulous attention to wholesomeness and purity. A few of the 
articles most highly recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of ev we See 
Royal Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Anchovies, 
Je oA and Orange Marmalade, Aichory and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg, and other 
Potted Meats, Calf’s-Foot Jellies of various kinds for table use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, 

Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carstairs’ Sir Robert Peel’s Sauce, and Payne’s Royal 
Osborne Sauce, To be obtained of most respectable Sauce Vendors, aud wholesale 
of Crossg and Buackws tt, 21, Soho-square, London. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
This day is published, the Sixth Edition of 
HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY Lay 
By Lord Sr. Lzonarps, 
Buackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 
Complete in 12 Vols, Post 8vo, price £3 12s, te 
WORKS OF PROF OF WILS80y 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor Fz . 
Vous. I. to 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. With Notes and a Glossary, 
Vors, V. to VIII. 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE, 
Vous, IX. and X. 
THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
Von. XI. 
MARGARET LYNDSAY; and THE FORESTERS, 0P 
Vou, XII, 
THE POETICAL WORKS, 
Each Volume may be had separately, price 6s. 
Wrtt1am Biackwoop and Sons, and London, 
To be had of all Boo 
This day is published, in jaro 8v0, price 1s, 

CRAPS FROM THE KIT OF A DEAD REBEL, 

Cuarwaw, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


THE EXHIBITIONS. 
M3; RUSKIN’S NOTES on the PICTURES in the nore. 


ACADEMY, the SOCIETIES OF PAINTERS IN WATER CO 
may now be had, price One Shilling, of all Booksellers, 
London: Evpgr, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


ORSE TAMING.—Mr. JOHN S. RAREY will continue to 
TEACH HIS SYSTEM OF EDUCATING THE HORSE, at his School at 
innerton-street, at 11 o'clock a.m.,on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and SATURDAY, of 
the DERBY WEEK—17th, 18th, and 22nd instant. This of Days is to accom- 
modate Gentlemen coming up to London for the Derby. Next week Mr. Rarey will be 
in Paris, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday—11th, 12th, 13th and 14th inst, 

London, May 4th, 1858, 

Extract from the “ Dublin Freeman's Journal,” April 29th, 1858. 
MR. RAREY’S SECOND “LESSON.” 

Mr. Rarey met his subscribers again yesterday at the Suipeotest at the Lower 
Castle Yard, and we were gratified to observe a considerable increase in the numbers, 
and that very few of his earlier pupils were absent from the eminently useful and 
instructive lesson which it was their privilege to receive. The lady pupils mustered 
strongly and early; and from the attention yew paid to the minutest features of a 
system so consonant with the:finer feelings which constitute their peculiar attribute, 
we a most favourably for the future of the Irish horse. The influence they must 
exert in his favour when they become perfect in the epdenee cannot fail to have a most 
beneficial effect, — though they cannot impart the specialty of Mr. ‘3 art to 
others. Debarred as we are from revealing an ything connected with Mr. *Rarey’ 8 
system, we can only urge on the stock-masters pt by cee} ner. in town the im ~ 
tance of the instructions of which so com y few of their body are av: 
themselves, and earnestly advise them not to allow the oy resent opportunity to pase 
away unused, It has been said and again since Mr. Rarey’s appearance in 
Dublin, “ But how can the secret kept when so many know it?” and many, no 
doubt, are holding in the hope that in the course of time the “ secret” must ooze 
out, and that — will snow withont cost or study as much as any member of Mr. 
Rarey’s class. T' is as vain as it is unworthy, and it is as creditable to the 
extended circle of Mr y's pupils that not one member has yet violated his engage- 
ment by an attempt to impart the art to others, as it is peculiar in the art that such an 
attempt would be most unsatisfactory to the Laps aay =o student. The art of portrait 

nting could be as effectively imparted to the and sav by telling him 

hat the dead chief whom he sees to live non the canvas before him was re-created 
by the artistio te | of the painter's pencil, as could Mr. Rarey’s power over the horse 
be im he “ savage” of the stable by any illicit whisperings as to his incom- 
parable science a horse-training. To learn it so as to know it the master himself 
must be sought out as the teacher ; and fora ae fg of thi 8 Opinion we appee! 
to the distinguished individuals who ae attended Mr, sclass throughout 
is a science, not a trick, that Mr, Rare: geste to to his pon and every gentleman 
who values. horses, and every gentleman er who breeds or deals in them, would 

yes y considerably 8 ity ani 
illustrations were eminently successful. Y 
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MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised, ar an Index, 6 Vols. 8vo, 72s. 
OF LATIN CHRISTIAN Tt ipcntng,. that of 
HISTORY oO Pontificate of Nicholas V, By H. H. ‘D,, Dean of 
in English ecclesiastical literature—none which 
with such of research—such high end artistic 
eminence with such patient and — age 
“ acharm to period gene- 
d too often as a desert,” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY, 
Now ready, 2 Vols, 8vo, 


APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE CONCORDAT OF WORMS, a.p, 1122, Rev, 
C, Roszrtsoy, M.A., Vicar of 
: Vol. 1.—To Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.p, 570. 8vo. 

Vol, IIl.—To the Concordat of A.D. 1122. 8vo, 18s. 


A Brostoti OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM THE 


statement, 
Robertson’ Church History is ba} ken of with much respect as a useful, 
and book.” — 


independent condensation, fall of life.’ —Atheneum. 
“Robertson’s Chure! istory traces with great distinctness the history of the 
Church, and judiciously comments upon the whole in a tone alike removed from 


many years to come we need not expect anything superior to or more com- 
For many 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE HANDBOOK BYRON, 
With Portrait, and Index, in One compact Volume, Post 8vo, 9s. 
Loe BYRON’S POETRY. Complete and Copyright Edition. 


Printed in a small but clear type, for the convenience of Travellers, 
“In com ess of size, and clearness and beauty of type, this is a 1 apne Late 
been to produce an edition which should not encumber the portmanteau 
or carpet bag of the tourist. "Notes and Queries. 
published. a companion eller, or work of reference, nothing ean 
won valuable.”—Obsercer. 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON : being Selections from his Poetry and 
Prose, With a Portrait of Lord Byron, taken at the Age of Seven, Feap, 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
COMPLETION OF GROTE’S “HISTORY OF GREECE.” 
With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 Vols, 8yvo, 16s, each, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period to the 
close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great, By Gzorex 


The Work was Published, and may still be had as follows :— 


Vols. L., 11.—Legendary Greece, Grecian | Vols. VII., VIII.—The Peace of Nikias 
History to the Reign of Peisistratus at down to the Battle of Knidus, Socrates 
Athens, and the Sophists. 


Vols. I1V.—History of Early Athens, | Vols. X—From the Restoration of 
and of Solon Grecian Colonies, the Democracy at Athens down to the 
varrounding . The first Reign of Dionysius 
Persian Invasion, and Battle of Mara- | Vol. X!I.—Rei of. Dionysius to the 

Death of Philip of Macedon. 

Vols, V., VI.—Invasion of Greece by | Vol. XII.—Alexander the Great and his 
Xerxes. ponnesian War— contemporaries. Index, 
tion of the Athenians against Syracuse. 

*,* This work being now finished, Subscribers are recommended to complete their 
sete without dela y, as after a short period the Volumes will cease to be sold separately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THE STORY OF LUCKNOW. 
Third Thousand, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. - 
ants DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW, written 
the perusal of FRIENDS AT 
is reflected with all hy lights and shadows in the ‘ Lady’s 


The incidents are told with a simplicity, a warmth of sympathy, an overflow 
‘flection for friends at home, and an unaffected piety, which pire the highett 
opinion of the writer’s hand om and heart,”—Literary Gazette. 

will be ly read by It is written by a w and 
not with an My to publication, but an unvarnished record of and 
addressed to AD. ye 2) circle which she knew to be in trembling suspense on her 


“Tn the best sense, and in woman’s account of the siege of 


Lucknow. Her journal is most touching for its simplicity. There is not a sentence 
it for effect. The little record is agi nothing so much as its 
modesty.”— Examiner. 


“Here is the story of art or effort. It is strictly 
and simply a diary, and the shadow of death is on almost every The lady who 
writes enters morning and evening in her journal the incidents ' of the last few ours, 
and in her broken narrative, blotted with tears, the tragedy stands forth more terrible, 
the heroism more majestic, than any military chronicle, emblazoned like a banner 


sion upon opens full to the eye the wonder-wor and 
of the that defended Lucknow.”—Atheneum. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
With 850 Lilustrations on Wood, 2 Vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. 
con 


“A manu whieh oto an able digest of the histo and rinciples of archi- 
bes them, but is at the 


ical yet ry as to con’ a sufficient description 
of all the most famous buildings in the world.”—Ezaminer, 


“ We needed a manual which 5 should give us a succinct account of all the principal 
J the eoenmed hat should be intelligible to the general reader, and yet 


; which should be profusely illustrated with speci- 
fetly it Ate when we find that it answers per- 
pear, intend pe we treat it as a valuable and welcome addition to our cur- 
eM re Peeguason's book will remain a lasting monument of his genius, taste, and 
erance, and no lover or student of om art he has served so well can afford to 
se with its assistance.”—Morni 
This is a very instructive work, an —* great light upon a vast and very 
tant subject. Teis the best manusl wal of the history > . e art during the periods. 
Which it extends with which we are acquainted.” —Daily News 
Paes as works of this description realize ex this does 
degree ba) have here, in two portable volumes, a truly rich manual ‘of 


A publication of no 01 im} nce and interest. | 
ert ure, which, with we possess on that science, had 
Belson precisely attempted ; and it fills it up with learning and ability, The 


See m’s book has legitimate claims to be 
t of long labour and observation, 
Iihustrated Handbook of Murray's 


so in an eminent 
architecture,” 


Two Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand. 
MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. With 100 


Joun Muraay, Albemarie-street. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS, 
This day, with llustrations, Vol, Il. (To be completed in 4 Vols.) 8vo, 18s. 
OF HERODOTUS. A new English Version. 
ond. Be By Bey, G. M.A., assisted by Sir 
This day, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 2is. 
H ISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 
By Joun Forstzr, 
I, The Debates on the Grand Remon- IV, Daniel 
strance, Nov. and Dee., 1641, ° 
IL. The Plaw and Tudors, 
III, The Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell. VII. Sam 
Joun Albemarle-street. 
WORKS BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
LATE MABGABET PROFESSOR AT CAMBRIDGE, 
The following are now ready: 
RINCIPLES FOR THE PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE MOSAIC WRITINGS, stated and applied ; with an Incidental 
for the Truth of the of our Lord. 8vo, 63. &d. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, of their Veracit 
pits. Fifth Bro 


OF cHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE "PARLY FATHERS ; a Course 
of Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 


THE PARISH PRIEST (ACQUIREMENTS, PRIN- 
CIPAL OBLIGATIONS, AND DUT of Lectures delivered 
University of Cambridge. Edition. bro, 


THIRTY-SIX | PLAIN SERMONS. Preached before a Country 
Congregation. Second 8, 6d, 


A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SERMONS. Post 8yo. 
Jouw Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, Eighth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
O* THE STUDY OF WORDS. By R. Trencu, 
D.D,, Dean of Westminster, 
By the same Author, 

ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Third Edition, 4s. . 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth Edition, 3s, 
London: Joan W. Panxzer and Son, West Strand. 

This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 10s, 6d. 

OR AND AGAINST; or, Queen Margaret’s Badge. By 


ozs M, 
London: Jomw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 2s, Twelfth Publication, 
AND D QORSULAB APPOINTMENTS, &c. See 


Just published, price 2s, Twelfth Publication, — 
TS FOREIGN OFFICE LIST FOR 1858. Containing 

Diplomatic and Consular Appointments. 
Hanrprisoyw, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, price 38s, 
(Sir Bernard) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
for 1858. In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo. 
London : et Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 
7s. 6d, 


Boas. (Sir Renard) a) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 


COMMISSIONS. Papers for 


London: Harrisox, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, 4 
Now ready, price 2s, 

Roe MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. —REPORT 

EXAMINAT PAPERS FOR JANUAR 

London : Bookseller to the Mall, 

Now ready, 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 
RLIN G. A Novet. In Three Volumes. 
London: Hazrrison, 59, Pall Mall. 


ORKS OF THE CAVENDISH SOCIETY.— 


Gmelin’s Handbook o 6 Vols comeeteng the whole of the 
Tno Chemistry, 42s. ; ‘taut Han k of ry, Vols. VII. and VIII, 
the first two the Part, Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, 


it and ( TL (tbe together with Atle 
Ch ols, t olume out o: t), 
Plates, 21s.; Bischoff’s Elements of Chemical and Ph Phoeieat 
21s.; Life of Cavendish; Life of Dalton; Laurent’s Chemical Method, me 
"he above Works m be obtained, at the prices affixed, of F. M. Harnison, 
Bookseller to the 69, Pall 
Recently published, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


or a View of the 


of Batty 
"yen ana pagel treats the “Theophania’ is a work of much value,”— 


Dublin Review, N 

“A strik d ive ication.” Wag t= wer New Series, No. 39. 

“No one nga pl thout gaining a 


London ; and Gos, 147, Strand de 
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MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


DOCTOR THORNE. 


A NOVEL, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “The Three Clerks,” “Barchester Towers,” &c. 


In 3 Vols. [About 20th May. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
On Thursday Next, 
COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. 


By A. GALLENGA, 
Author of “History of Piedmont,” &c. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. 


By the late GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A. 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND, 
CAMBRIDGE: MACMILLAN AND CO. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER, 


Just ready, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF TILE BETSEY; 


OR, A SUMMER BAMBLE AMONG THE FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS OF THE HEBRIDES, 


WITH 


RAMBLES OF A GEOLOGIST ; 


OB, TEN THOUSAND MILES OVER THE FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS OF SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Just published, extra Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price Ninepence, 


HE SKIP-JACK or WIREWORM, and the SLUG. With 
Notices of the Microscope, Barom: 


eter, and Thermometer. 
Edinburgh: Tomas Constante and Co. London: Hamiiton, Apams, and Co, 
Just published, price 1s, 
HE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF CREATION DISTIN GUISHED 
FROM GEOLOGY: a Lecture by the Rev. T. Draxz, M 
London; Apams, and Co., 
Leicester: Crosstey and CLARKE. 
Now ready, in Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


WINGLI; OR, THE RISE OF THE REFORMATION IN 

SWITZERLAND: a Life of the Reformer. With some Notices of his Times 

and Contemporaries. By R. Cuaistorrex, Pastor of the Reformed Church, Winter- 
singen, Translated from the German by J. Cocuraye, Esq. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Cuarx. London: Hamiitow and Co. 
In Small 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 
ERMONS ON THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By the Rev, Isaac Witt1aMs, B.D., late Fellow of om ad 
Oxford, Author of a “ Harmony of the Gospels with Refleotions,” in 8 Vols, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR EACH 
— IN THE YEAR, AND THE HOLYDAYS. Second Edition. In3 Vols., 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 


a oy ae PREACHED IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE. By 
Tomas KERCHEVER M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Waterloo-place. 
copious Index) of 
HE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, ITS NATURE 
AND PROOF. preached before the University of Dublin. 


ht Discourses 
By Writram Luz, D.D., Fellow and be eA of Trinity College, and Professor of Eccl 
siastical History in the University of Dublin. 4 by r 


Waterloo-place. 
THREE by the same Author, 
In Small 8yo, price 6s, 


UEBEC CHAPEL SER 
the Chapel. 


Vors. I. and IT.—Preached in 12s. 6d. 
IIL—ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 7s. 6d. 
Vou, IV.—ON DIVINE LOVE. 5s. 
Vou. V.—ON CHRISTIAN PRACTICE. 
Vou, VI—ON THE PERSON AND OFFICE OF CHRIST. 5s, 
Rivrinetons, Waterloo-place. 


,REAMINATION, 
B.A., late Scholar of Oxford. Price 3s, 


“ A careful, elegant, the 
sure.” —Leader. 


“ Tntended to facilitate a thorough study of the play.”— 
Wazrow and Manga, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, 


student over all the 
a task into a plea- 


THE, EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. Ccxvin, 


CONTENTS :— 
I. Annals of California. The 
Chure! Buekle’s History of 
IIL. Thiers’ History of the Consulate England. “tvilization in 
and the Em I. The juest of Oude, 
TY. The Railways of Great Britain. IX, The Second Derby Ministry, 
V. Edgar Allan Poe. ; 


London : Loneuaw and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Brack, 
PHEOUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CONTENTS 


is published THIS DAY. 
I, Boswell. The Early Life of 


II. f Bohemia, VIL. Sp speaking Stanhope, 
ions 
ILI, Italian Tours and Tourists 


1V. Progress of English Agriculture, | VIII. Pall ofthe Late Ministry, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY RE REVIEW, No. XXVI. for MAY. MAY, 


rice 2s, 6d. contains:—Past, Presen iture—The New 
Frenc'! upon lish Affairs : with of Correspondence of 


Michael 
Vi. 


Froude’s England, Memoir rs of Mitla, New Poems, Submarine 
all the New ks of the Quarte: 


London : and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
On Ist of May, price 1s., No. LXV. N.S. (0.8. No, CXLIX.) 
ECCLES IASB TIC, 
Contents :—The Position of the Priest at the Altar—Monro’s fo Gamat on the 
Old Testament—Antichrist—The Religion of Mankind—Alsop’s Sermons on Faith 
and Practice—Reviews and Notices. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street, 


thew CHURCHMAN’S COMPANION, Part for MAY, price 6d, 
al *s Bou ; or, Retributi . XI1.— Passages 
the Life of Basil Morton. —the Parish and the Br 
Middle Ages,—The Eucharist.— 
mains, &c, 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-strect. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW, for MAY 
(price One Shilling), contains :-— 
I. German and English Scepticism. 
II. Workhouses and Women’s Work. 
IIL. British Rule in India. VII. Absolutism Unmasked, 
1V. Blunt on the Early Fathers. Brief Literary Notices. 
Werrnerm, Mactntosn, and Hunt, 24, Paternoster-row. 


LITERAKY CHURCHMAN for MAY 41, 
price Fourpence, contains— 
The Scottish Controversy on the Eu- = 
charist. Life on Earth.” 
Metropolitan Church Extension. he Stars and the An; 
Mahometanism.— Le Livre d’Abd-el- | Sermons by H. A. Al: “¢ B.D. 
Kader, traduite par Gustave oe. Groves on the Teachin; et! the Anglican 
Patristic Theology.—Professor Blunt on Divines on the Holy 
the Right Use of the Early Fathers. Summary of Religious us Publ 
Switzerland, the Pioneer of the Reforma- poe Literature. 
tion, b Countess Dora D'Istria. iterature 
Book of Proverbs.— Die Spruche Salomo’s 
iibersetzt und ausgelegt von Ferdinand 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 


V. Keble on Eucharistical Adoration, 
VI. Missions in Natal. 


.— Arnot’s ‘‘ Laws from Heaven 


of the Month, 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS FOR ONE PENNY A WEEE, 
This day is published (to be continued weekly), No. I. of 
EETON’S HISTORIAN: a Series of Annals and Biographi 
Price One Penny. “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” by Ka? oa Motley, will 
be commenced in the First Number of “BEETON’S HISTORI and will be 
continued until completed. This will be followed by other nee llistories and 
Biographies, by the best authors. By purchasing “ Beeton’s Laws ® the 
will become the possessors of the best standard works of png wo bs > pad 
a penny aweek, “ Beeton’s Historian” will be sold at every Bookseller's ; 
difficulty occur in procuring it, the Publisher will forward a number on receipt 
postage stamps, Four Numbers, or more, will be sent free by post. 
London: 8. 0, Begton, 18, Bouverie-street. 
* The First Number of “ BEETON’S HISTORIAN” will be presented Gratis, 
during the month of May, to the purchasers of either the “ Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine,” price Twopence; or “ Boy’s Own Magazine,” price Twopence. 


EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK, corrected up to the 
present time. Now ready, price 4s. 
W. and A. Wester, 60, Piccadilly. 
SANDHURST EXAMINATIONS. 
New Edition, in 8vo, price 16s. bound, 
LEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, for the 


Use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By W.Scort, M.A., late Examiner 
in Mathematics of Candidates for Commissions in H. . Service. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
JERUSALEM. 


‘ow ready, price 1s, 6d. 
ISHOP GOBAT, IN RE HANNAH HADOUB; with 
ginal Documents detailing the Case. Demy 8vo. P 
London: J. Masters, Edinburgh: Szaton and Macxewzre. 
EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
Price 2s. 6d., 12mo, 
IEBUHR’S HEROENGESCHICHTEN (Tales of Greek Heroes, 
by BG. Nrzsvuz). The German Text, with Grammatical Notes, Questions 
for Cenrerention, and a Vocabulary, by Dr. A. Conductor ot the 
“City of London Classes for 
w d 
Price 1s, 6d., 12mo, cloth, 
agg NEFFE ALS ONKEL. NEPHEW 48 
NCLE. A Comedy. By Scuruxer.) The German Text, with Explanatory 
Notes and a Vocabulary, by Dr. A. BucnaEim. 
Price 1s. 6d., 12mo, cloth, 
HN’S PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. The First complete English Edition, 
from the Hundredth original Edition. By Dr. A. Bucumerm. (First Course.) 
Writs and Noreats, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
Now ready, price 1s., or free by Post, 1s, 2d. 
N THE INEXPEDIENCY, FOLLY, AND SIN_ OF A 
“BARBARIAN EPISCOPATE” LN A CHRISTIAN PRINCIPALITY ; being 
test oo the INegal, Uncanonical, and Unchristian Intrusion into the Fit 
Wales, of Prelates unable to discharge the necessary Duties of 
By Jonny WILLIAMS, A.M, Oxon., Archdeacon of Car: 


London: Hvanzs and Butise, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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NEW BOOKS ‘THIS DAY. | 


47, Lupeste Hix, 
"May 1st, 1858.. 


"SAMPSON Low, soy, and CO., this day the 


following New Books. 


printed by Clay on toned paper, 


Crown 8vo, cloth « extra, 10s. 


HRISTIAN GELLEET, OTHER SKETCHES. 
Jn 1 Vol. Foap., with Design by 
OF WOMANHOOD, in Four Stories : 
STORY THE. THIRD .. BERTHA’S LOVE, 


In 12mo, etoth, with by Birket Foster, 3s, 6d. 


By 'the Authéress \of © 


In 4to, cloth, gilt top, eizdet illustrated, 21s, 
HE AMATEUR’S. DRAWING-BOOK AND BASIS OF 
T STUDY FOR THE ARTIST. By J. 
i 
uniform with “Strickland Lin Lives of the Queens of England,” 
6 
IVES OF THE OF By GEORGE 
Esq., Aut of Russia.” T: Vols, 
DEDICATED TO THE LORD BISHOP OF 
0, fancy boards, 
PASQUE F FLOWERS: a for the «Work room. 


ma as 
In 8v0j 5s. 
Tin BRITISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS PUBLISHED | ix 


the with Publisher, Price, and 
of Publication, and a Compre Index of Subjects. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO,, 42, LUDGATE HILL. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


HOUGHTS IN VERSE wee THE SUNDAYS ANI D 
HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT THE YEA 

Edition, 8vo, large type, cloth, 6d.;; moroceo by ‘Hayilay, 21s. ; 
Edition, 8v0, cloth, “7s. 64.; ,Moroceo, 10s. 6d. + moroceq 


Some clot Cloths, merdoco plain, ; morvéce by Hayday, 


» Fifty-sixth Edition (cheap), cloth, 1s. 6d.; bound, 2s. 
Oxford and London: J. H, and J. Parker. 


‘CHURCH POETRY. 


th Edition, $2mo, with Engravings, 4s. 6d, 
Te CATHEDRAL. ‘Also in Feap. 8yo, ans 7s, 6d. 
Fifth Edition, 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. 

The Sixth Edition, with several new Poems, 32mo,clothy 4s, 6d.» 

THOUGHTS: INoP AST YEARS. 
The above Three Volumes uniform, neatly bound in morocco, 32mo, 188, 


Second Edition, 32mo, 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. in, Feap. 8y0, 10s. 64. 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 10s. 64, 
THE SEVEN DAYS; or, The Old ‘and New Creation. 


Also, by the same-Author, price 10s. 
to illustrate and 
4 Bolswert, for the With Thirty-two 
These Plates serve alsa to idustrate the “ Baptistery.” 
Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parxer. 

tn’ Vols, prise inleloth, 28 td Subscribers, 16s. 6a. 

“AUGUSTINE'S EXPOSITIONS ON THE BOOK 
PSALMS. Translated with Notes and Indices. 

forshed part of the devotions of the Church, Together with 

rrection Pelagius, th a 


teaching, and ALJ to inward spiritual life. 8 love of 
t, and a how to undergo the Psalms 


‘Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parken. 


Just published in 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


IN CHINA; As oF Glance at the Past, 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, 12s,6d, eloth, 


M ANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS, 


of 
Dissertation, Principles of Statics, Theory of 
Mechanism, Principles of Dynaimies, Theory 
London and Glasgow: and Co, 


| THE 


R. BEN nT 


LIST 0. NEW WORKS. 
(OJIOAT YZOHTZA vi 


MEMOIRS, OF, MY ON OWN, TIME.,..By M. Guizor, 
Author of Hertel &e. Vol. I. (to be completed 
in 4 Vols), 


A JOURNEY Pig UGH, TAR, KINGDOM OF 
OUDE IN lf 


WAMGAN 
IN AND AROUN ‘By Mrs. Hornby. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


AM Sms! © otal odt 74 
FRIENDS AT THETR' OWN FIRESIDES. 


A Story. of the’ called! By Mis, Author of “The 


‘SECOND THOUSAND." 


— dition, 


ANG > LT 

E. ART. OF WAR. By 


lO 
NETHERWOODS" ‘OF OTTERPOOL. 


AMOHT -He 
L GREY " 


LIAMENT ; an Essay, By Bam “8x0, 7s. 


Author of | Quits” D 
8vo, 2s. boards. ; 8s. cloth. 


a aul 


‘AINAST 


HISTORY OF COURT By Dr. Doran, 
Author of “Lives of Queens of ‘ouse of Hanover,” 


SERMONS IN STONES; or Scripture Confirmed 


THE OLD PALACE’: f 


hooper! With Additions and 


WALPOLE,, 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF: HORACE 
TIRE CORRESPONDENCE:'' Edited by 
FSA B¥0, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


to totelailt Yo agod , G4 sows 


THE FIFTEEN: BOISIVEE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD. By Profeeage and Cheaper Edition, in 8y0, 
10s. 6d. ean 17 2.07 
NEWBY. “By ‘Mrs. jj 
MARGARET HAMILTON. 
of and “Sunshine and 


‘LONDON: RICHARD. BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


To Hek Masrery. 
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Seventh Edition, in 3 Vols. 8vo, price 36s. 
HARON TURNERS HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 
the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 
London : Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Price One Guinea, in massive carved covers; or 30s, bound, 
ea — OF OUR LORD, Illuminated in the Missal Style. 
By Heyxy Humpureys. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Feap, 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 5 or, the Principles and 
Practice of costing. By Tuomas Tate, F.RAS., late of Kneller Training 


. Second Edition, revised and considerably enlarged; bot printed in a more 
convenient form 


don : _Loneman, Brown, GReen, Loyemans, and Roberts. 


OTICE.—HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS.—The First Part of the 
Fourth Volume of HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, translated with the Author’s 
sanction and cooperation under the ntendence of Major-General Epwarp 
Sensrm, BA D.C.L., V.P. & Treas. B,S., will be published on Wednesday, the 


London: Lowemay, Brown, and Co., and 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WHITE’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 

A New Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d, bound, 
ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF INTO UPPER 
ASIA; aly from the Text of Schnei eae | ae By the 
Ware, First Master at the Latin Christ’s 


ANDREW CROSSE, THE ELECTRICIAN 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s, 6d. cloth, 


EMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY, OF 
ANDREW CROSSE, THE ELECTRICIAN, Edited by Mrs. Crosse. 

“An bee 9 | interesting and well- | “The concise but careful and lucid 

written —— of biography.”—Gardeners’ account which Mrs. Crosse gives of her 

husband’s researches and diseoveries, en- 

Owe have seldom risen from the pe- | | titles her book to the high consideration 

rusal of a memoir with more | and attention of all students of 
admiration than from the preselt.”— | natural science.”—Critic. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Lonemans, and Ronerrs. 
ALCORN’S NEW SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 12mo, 
N ABRIDGED CHRONOLOGY; containing the most 
important Dates of General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, 


the Creation of the World to the end of the Year 1857: With Two Indices. 
For the Use of Schools. By F,H, Edited by the Rev. Jomy Aucory, M.A. 


By the same Author and Editor, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIUM OF CHRONOLOGY TO THE END OF 
THE YEAR 1854. Second Edition, corrected. 
London: Lonemwan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Crown 8yo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
WItHoUT JUDAISM. By the Rey. 
Powe tt, M.A.,, 

“This little work contains the pith of | ment we offer no opinion; let it aD coe for 
Professor Powell’s argument often | itself. We simply desire to mak 
and pons Cow the Judaic spirit | the nature of his and to secure for it 

. . Upon the theo- | the respect and attention it deserves.”— 
pf part of F Professor well’s argu- | Examiner. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 7 Vols. 8vo, price £5 5s, cloth, 
HRISTIANITY AND MANKIND, THER BEGINNINGS 
AND PROSPECTS. By C. C. J. Bunsey, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Being a New 
tion, corrected, cenoaaied and extended, of “ are and his Age.” 
*,* This Second Edition of the “Hippolytas” is composed of Three distinct Works, 
which may be had separately as follows -— 
. HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS te al ; or, the Beginnings and 
m3. of Christianity, 2 Vols, 8vo, price 
= ES OF THE "PHILOSOPHY UNIVERSAL 
betical 2 Vols. 8yvo, ret 
3. ANALECTA AN TE-NICENA. 3 Vols. 8vo, 42s. 
“A most valuable contribution to our patristic and ecclesiastical literature,”— 
Eelectic Review, 
London : Lonaman, Browy, Loyamans, and RopErts. 
In medium 8yo, 21s. cloth; or bound in moroeco, 42s, 
OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 
1 Vol. with Portrait and Vignette. 


A New and CHEAPER ISSUE of the above, with Portrait and Nineteen Plates, in 
6d. each, Or separate), follows — 


10 Vols. Feap. 8vo, ith, 3s. 
JOAN OF ARC. 
and MINOR POEMS, 


78. 
THALABA 3s. 6d, 
MADOC, 3s, 6d, 

RODERICK, 3s. 6d. 


*,* This Edition was tho: revised 
Autobiographical Prefaces and Notes, many 
various poems, made in the maturi =— his judgment ; 


right pi property, and therefore 


ly as: 
mS and METRICAL TALES, 
CURSE OF *KEHAMA. 


38. 6d. 
POET'S PILGRIMAGE TO WATER- 


LOO, and MISCELLANIES, 3s, 6d. 
the Author, and con‘ 


tains, besides his 

sand important Emendations of the 
of which matter is Cop 

form part of any unauthorised reprint of an carly 


London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and | Lonemans. 


NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITHIN AND WITHOUT.” 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


oO EM 


By George Mac Donanp. 


By the same Author, in Feap. Svo, price 4s, 6d, cl: 


oth, 
WITHIN AND WITHOUT: a Dramatic Poem. Second Edi- 
tion, uniform with the above volume of “Poems.” 


“Seldom have spiritual abysses been | 


more thoroughly sounded,—seldom has 
a ed had a more eloquent voice,— 
ael have mystic sentiments been more 
this poem t. part is 


in such ideal —a 
sto! There is enough of a fable to form 
the basis of a tolerably long romance, in 
which the feelings here treated in essences 
would be vastly expanded, There is, how- 
no attempt at an 

is pure poetry, meant for _—- r 
quiet and reflective perusal; hich the 
reader is his own actor. The aim indicated 
in the title to contrast the inner and outer 
life is subtly not enough 
of outline and colour for the popular per- 


ception, but with sufficient ition to 

the select student, whose i nation is 

proud—to meet half-way 

he poet. Many of the scenes con- 

than ordinary” 

ter of oO 

-< some affectation in this— 

but the ef effect must be judged of by fe 4 
not by dry rules of criticism. ... There 

deep tenderness in many y passages of this 

— m:—and the incident of the deserted 

er being evermore accom ed with, 

his Liss child is most delicately ima- 


set 
intensity in the state of emotion thus 
indicated which wil! operate as a charm 
on sensitive spirits,” — Atheneum, 


London; Lonamay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


A New Edition, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth, 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
Literary Composition. By P. M. Roexzr, M.D., F.R.8, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, ond Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, price 1s, boards, 
A* INTRODUCTION TO GRAMMAR ON ITs TRUE 
BASIS, with relation to Rhetoric and Logic. Submitted to Teachers ag aS Well xg 
arners, By B. H. Smarr, Author of: a “Course of English,” in 5 Vols., &, 
London : Loyeman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ALGEBRA. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s.; Key, 4s, 6d, 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, By J. THomsoy, LL.D., late Profesggr 
of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 


“We recommend it to mathematical readers, teachers, and {book of then 

the best elementary treatise and the most comprehensive text-book of the 

Atlas, London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Second Series, in 8vo, price 8s, 6d. cloth, 


| ETTERS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAy 
MIND. Br, 
*,* The First Series, price 8s., may still be had, 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


THE THEORY OF eee 


DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS 38 SUBJECTS READ BEFORE 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES, §&vo, price 8s. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., 
In 8vo, with 235 Woodcuts, price 21s, cloth, 
ECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE a delivered at the Ron! 
By Owen, F.R.S., Hunterian to the College, 
The d ition, greatly enlarged, 
Also, in 8vo, with woodcuts, price 14s, 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Part ]—Fisa, 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Lonemans, and 
A New Edition, in 18mo, 5s, 6d. cloth; or in roan with tuck and gilt edges 
asa pocket-book, 6s. 6d, 


CONSPECTUS OF THE PHARMACOPQIAS, 
The Nineteenth Edition, revised t hout and corrected: containing all the 
Alterations and Additions of the New London Pharmaco ~ and a oes 


dix. Edited by Dr. Epmunp Lioyp Brexert, F.R.C.P. ee to the 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, and Curator of M useum, Guy’s 
Also, in 8vo, with Woodents, price 21s. cloth, 

THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSATORY. Eleventh Edition, 

corrected by Dr. A. B. Garrop. 
London: Lonem4y, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
New Edition, in 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 21s, 
LEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By C. F. Pescwet, Principal of 

ort _ Military College, Dresden, lated from the German, Notes, 


Vol. I. contains The Physics of Ponderable owe 7s, 6d. 
Vols, ff and III. Imponderable Bodies, 
“We trace the hand of a master, who | is alittle en aaciwens 
has before his readers, in the and = “heartily 
order, those branches of science in | a 
their modern improved state. The work 
London: Loremay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
SANDHURST EXAMINATIONS, 
The Third Edition, in 8vo, price half-a-guinea, bound, 
| hg a OF GEOMETRY : consisting of the first Four, and 
the Sixth, Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson; with 
the Principal Theorems in Pro tion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on the 
— lso, four Tracts re! to Circles, Planes, and Solids; with one o 
herical Geometry. For the use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By Jom 
ABRIEN, F.R.S. and R.A.S., Prof. of Mathematics, &c. in the Institution, 
London: Lowema®, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, containing upwards of 1500 hed giana 
aud upwards of 1000 other Woodcuts, price 60s 
URRAY’S ENCYCLOPADI A OF GEOGRAPHY; com 
acomplete Description of the Earth: Exhibiting its Relation tion to the 
ies, its Physical Structure, the Natural "istry of each aS and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State 
London : Lowemay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
A New Edition, corrected ; in 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates, 
price 10s. cloth, 


HE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political; containing a suceinct Account of every Country in 
the World: preceded by an infroduetory Outline tline of the History of 34 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of and Language exhibited by 


Science, Commenced b: 
Hvueuzs, F,R.G.S., late Professor of Geography in the "College 1 for Civil Engineers. 
List of Plates. Falls of Ni 

_ <> Life in South Africa in its Native Indian vehi, Buffalo Hunt. 
Varieties of the Human Race. Air Vi 
Tropical Vegetation. Icebergs in the Antarctic Seas. 
Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. ‘ 
ar 2 Table in the Alps. List of Maps, 

Iceland. The World. 
Kun jinga, Himalaya Mountains, 
Convent “of St. Catherine, and Mount = 

ca. 

Bolan Pass, i North America, 

Temple of Nubia, South America, 
Madeira. Australia. 


London: Loyaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Translated from the Last 
Edition of the my and ada) for the Use of English Students, 
Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the School of of With 
Additions and Corrections by the A’ 
ly revised; with a New Index, 
w translation of the best Latin Grammar in existence: a work, which ongis 
tobe inthe brary of no only every Latin student, but every scholar, 


Also, a New Edition, in 12mo, price 46. cloth, 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row, 


Students, by Dr. be 
numerous 


SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
English Schools, with aod 
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Nearly ready, in 3 Vols. Post Svo, 
HEIRS OF CHEVELEIGH. By Gervaisr Apport. 
Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
HE WEB OF LIFE: a Novel. By Arran Park Parton. 
London: Loneman, Baows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, 
PS RENCH FINANCE AND FINANCIERS UNDER LOUIS 
TH 


— FIFTEENTH. By James Murray, Esq. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


—— ~~ Just published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price £2 12s, 6d. cloth, 
STORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE OF THE 
CIRCULATION FROM 1848 TO THE PRESENT YEAR. By Tomas 
$.,and Newmarcn. Forming the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of 
Tooke’s “History of Prices from 1792 to the Present Time;” and comprising a full 
Index to he vabde of the Six Volumes. 
London: LonGman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
The Fifth Edition, with 20 coloured Plates, 8vo, price 14s, 
ONALDS’S FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, illustrated by 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect : With Observa- 


and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. The whole — 
thoroughly revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher, and the P ates coloured 


A bo book, which should be in every good angler’s library.” — The Substitute, 
London : Brown, G Grery, Lonewans, and Roperts. 


MR, LOCKHART MORTON’S WORK ON THE MANAGEMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY. 
Just published, in 1 volume, royal 8vo, illustrated with 25 lithographic Engravings, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
RESOURCES of ESTATES: Treatise on the 
Improvement and General Jonyw Locg- 
Mtorrox, Ci and = Author of Th Highland and 
Saye. 
Loneman, Prowy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CAPTAIN RICHARDSON ON THE COLD-WATER CURE, 
Just published, in Post 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, 


URTEEN YEARY his OF COLD WATER: 
its Uses and Abuses. ptain M. Rrcxsxpsow, late of the 4th Light Dragoons; 
of “ or Road and the Field.” 

t, Richardson’s 0 es in publish- | internal use of cold water. The direc- 
ing little work is to bring the cold- | tions are clear and concise, and the treat- 
water system within the reach of the ment of all the commoner maladies is 
poorer classes , implification of the | | carefully described. The volume will be 

means of cure. se he reduces to ban- | found valuable beyond the class for _— 
dagen, ablations, the simple bath, and the | it was specially written.— Economist 

London: Loney, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW Ew FRENCH READING-BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


XTRAITS CHOISIS; or, Selections from Modern French 
Writers, By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 

“The object of this work, which is in- | idiomatic difficulties =e distinguish 
tended pally for the use of young | the French language, as spoken and 
ladies’ schools, is to bring together such | written at Bistocy? Th from all previous 

from the writings of the best | riods ofits The extracts sel 
French authors of the present day, as will | for this parpose are nearly all of — 
young +. an uaintance with | siderable length, and of a nature to excite 
rent srl, ae afford them practice | the pupil’s interest in each reading exer- 
it niceties, novelties, and | cise as a piece of written composition, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS AND LIFE. 
Fourth Edition, in 3 Vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s, 
REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
including his Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” Library Edition. 
Also, New Editions, 
in One Vol. with Portrait . Square crown 8vo, 21s.; calf, 30s, 
in Pocket Volumes........ 3 vols. feap. Svo, 21s. 

TLEMENTARY SKETCHES of M Feap. 8vo, 7s. 

SELECTIONS in the “ Traveller’s Library” .. 2 vols, 16mo, 5s, 

MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY SMIT By his Daughter, Lady Houzanp. 

With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. AUSTIN ...... 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


London: Loreman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Rozperts. 
The Third Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 


SSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir James Stepney, K.C.B., LL.D., Professor of Modern ry in the 
of Cambridge. 
Vou. I. :— Vox. Il. 
1. Hildebrand. 1, Richard Baxter. 
2. Saint Francis of Assisi. 2. The Evangelical Succession, 


3, William Wilberforce. 
4. The Clapham Sect. 
5. The French Benedictines. 5. The Historian of Enthusiasm, 
6, The Port Royalists. 6. The Epilogue. 
London: Loreman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
MR. A. HAYWARD’S COLLECTED ESSAYS, 
Just published, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 


AND CRITICAL ESSAYS, r from 
Reviews, with Additions and Corrections. By A. Haxwanrp, sq., Q. 
“The two volumes of Mr. Hayward’s | —while the other articles treat of such 
essays are full of the best kind of gossip, | subjects as French society, French jour- 
and unpretending, not less dexte- | nalism, books upon etiquette, dinner- 
rousthan wise. The bio : ee sketches giving, all matters upon which a quick- 
are of men whose lives ylel most liberal witted and accomplished man can easily 
supply of Smith for find pleasant things to say.” 
James Smith, Samuel Rogers ; Examiner. 
Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


3. The Founders of Jesuitism. 
4, Martin Luther. 


A New Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 
ECTURES ON THE ry eri OF FRANCE. By, the e Right 


Hon. Sir James Sreruex, K.C.B. 
niversity of Cambridge. The Third "Edition, large ‘additions 
London: Lonemay, Browx, Green, Lonemans, and RopErts. 
In Post 8vo, with Plate and Coloured Map, Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
N ASCENT OF MONT BLANC wy A NEW ROUTE AND 
WITHOUT GUIDES. By the Rev. C. Hupsow, M.A., and E. 8. Kunwxpy, 
.A, Second Edition, with “Two Ascents of Monte Rosa,” 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Grernx, Lonemans, and 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, with Four Views drawn on stone by Messrs. Ly and Son, from 
the Author’s Sketches, and Three Coloured Maps, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
UMMER MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS: with the Ascent 
of Monte Rosa. By Tuomas W. Huvcuutrr, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In2 Vols. Square Crown 8vo, with gs of an” highly-finished Wood Engra vings 


ISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACKS:: Old Battle. 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
Poetry. By Howrrr. Second Edition. 
London: Loneway, Brown, Lorewans, and Ropzrrs. 
MR, DENDY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF THE CHANNEL ISLETS. 
Just published, in Crown wg eo Three Maps and numerous Woodcuts, 


6d. cloth, 
HE ISLETS OF THE CHANNEL, described and illustrated 


from Sketches on the spot by Coorzr Author of “The 
Beautiful Islets of Britaine,” &c. &. 
“We are delighted to join Mr. Dendy in his trip.”—Athenewm. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
CENTRAL AMERICA, NICARAGUA, HONDURAS, &c. 
Just published, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Coloured Map and Seetions, 
: price 16s. cloth, 


IN THE FREE STATES OF CENTRAL 
A 


a: NICARAGUA, HONDURAS, and SAN SALVADOR, By Dr, 
RL SCHERZER 
“ Dr. Scherzer’s book is rly well written. There is not a teen fhe | 
Oe ie or smartness in what he writes, although it is full of freshness and vivacity. 
Review. 
London: Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION OF THE TALES OF THE 
AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
HE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, complete 2 One olume. 
Being the fourth work of a new and cheaper uniform the Stories by 
Author of “Amy Herbert,” publishing te 


monthly, and 

" CLEVE HALL, on 31st inet IVORS. 
LANETON PARSONAG AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d., ready. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL, GERTRUD 


KATHARINE ASHTON. EARL’S DA 28. ready. 
London: Lowemax, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In Post 8vo, with Chart and Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
UEDAH ; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters. 
By Captain SHErarp Ry, R.N., C.B. 
“ Captain Osborn's sketches on sea and “Captain Osborn’s book is full of inci- 


dent, and 
land among the most picturesque, | . 
while ll are among the most truthtal, | the” 
run 


that we have met with in a travellers’ 
book for considerable time... . To the least 
read such a book is a pleasure.”—Leader, | 4; Me - 


London: Loweman, Brown, Gazey, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
CAPTAIN BOYD’S NAVAL CADET’S MANUAL. 
d 236 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, teu 236 Woodcuts, 
A» MANUAL FOR NAVAL CADETS. By Jonn 


is with the Sanction and approval of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

“A more valuable | “ From beck; the ‘Cadet’s 
naval officer has never yet been published.” | M. 
—Morning Herald 

“This i 4 a very comprehensive vol 
leaving no point untouched 
with the various subjects yee wae cadet in the 
naval officers require to be m Gazette, 
Naval and Military Gazette, 

Londen: Loweman, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, price 21s. 


ep OF ADMIRAL SIR W. SYMONDS, late Surveyor 
of the Navy. Edited by J. A. SHarr. 
From the Atheneum. 
“What a is among verse-makers— | and 
what kines was among engineers— | | sea with beauti 
was Sir William Symonds among the | praise and stirred the enthusiasm 
builders of ships. “Where the instinct | shoals of officers we Fy 
oes ag ? But there | revolutionized the re of 
, in him that union a British Navy. Surely, then, such a 


el 
service.”—United Service 


ber. 


of inextin ishable’ desire for an ob- hy ought to be well worth reading 
ect with marked -.- that time not misspent which we 
it out, which, together, consti | can, any of us, afford to bestow upon the 

genius, and which are found with a book that now invites our curiosity and 

certain family likeness, among all =i udgment. . . . Upon the whole the 

possess that remar wer. well executed, with clear- 

spent a ~— . his pursuit; and he | ness, interest, and good sense.” 

provoked bitter and deadly op 


Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ust published, in 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 21s. 


SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 
EDINBURGH REVIEW.” By Henry Rogers. Second Editi 


CONTENTS :— 
I, Biographical and Critical. 11. History of the English sh ui 
‘ 12. Sacred Eloquence—The British 
1, Writin of Thomas Fuller. | 33° The Vanity and Glory 
Luther’ | 14, Ultramontane 
cacter, Correspondence and Cha- | 15. Right of Private Judgment. 


gone 


t Life d Genius of Letbalts. | IIL. Theological and Controversial. 
Pascal. Oxford Tracta- 
Writi of D | 17, Recent ‘Developments of Tracta- 
18, Reason and Faith—their Claims and 
Il, Literary and C,itical, Conflicts, 
9. John Locke. 19, Revolution and Reform. 
10. Smith’s Lectures. 20. Treatment of Criminals, 
of the English : 21, Prevention of Crime. 


London: Loxeuay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Coloured Map, Five Illustrations in Chromolithography, 
Twelve Wood Engravings, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 

ITLA: a Narrative of Incidents and rein the ea Adventures on 

a Journey in Mexico, ey, Salvador, 

With Observations on the Modes of Life those Countries. By G. 

“Mr. Tempsky is a lively and enter-| “A remarkably wanecmens and amus- 

taining ing account of three 

is comparativ and untrodden, pan 

the picture he has painted of Mexico and story-teller; he had a ae atten budget to 

its inhabitants is as correct and impartial | draw from, and pours 


as it full of life and spirit.”— Economist, in pro’ Gardeners — 
Tempsky’s work is full of vivid | 
and striking descriptions ; it st porters ys life “Mr. Tempsky is an excellent 
in these wild regions admirable of the good ies of German travellers, 
feicty; it is full Foovel and iitustrative | There is a light, cheerful, hearty tone 
it abounds with anecdotes; his account of nately 
is clearly and warmly written, the more p! en’ 
ing the | free free from flippancy or affectation. 
reader along with pleasant y."— | day Review. 
Eclectic Review, 
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WORKS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JAMES THE SECOND. By the Right Hon. Lord Macautay. A New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the octavo edition, revised and corrected. 7 Vols. 
Post Svo, price 42s. cloth; or separately, 6s. each. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. New Edition, Vols, I, and II, 8vo, price 32s.; 
Vols, IIT, and IV, 8vo, price 36s, 


RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE * EDINBURGH REVIEW.” By the Right Hon, Lord Macaviax. 
Library Edition (the Ninth). 3 Vols. 8vo, price 


4. 
RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE “ EDINBURGH REVIEW.” A New Edition, in Volumes for the 
Pocket. 3 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 21s, 


RITICAL AND HISTORICAL eeeAYS CONTRIBUTED 

TO THE “ EDINBURGH REVI Traveller’s Edition, complete in 

with Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 21s. cloth; ealf, by 
ay 


RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED 


TO THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” The — Edition, complete in 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo, price 8s, cloth; or in 7 Parts, 1s, eac! 


IST of Fourteen of LORD "MACAULAY’S ESSAYS which 


may be had separately, in 16mo, the Trave.iEr’s Liprary :— 
Warren Hastings s. | Lord Bacon 1s, 
Lord Clive is Lord Byron; and the Comic Drama- 


tists of the Resto ration 


William Pitt; and the Ear? of re 
bam 


Ranke’s History of the Po; 3 ty 
Gladstone on Church and State ...... 1s, ORES 8. 

Life and Writings of Addison; and Cromer. Edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Horace Walpole Is. Johnson 1s, 


AYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macavray. With Illustrations, original and from the Antique, by Geo 
Scharf, jun., F.S.A., engraved on Wood re Williams, New Edition, Feap. 4to, 21s, 
boards ; morocco, by Hayday, 42s, 


AYS OF ANCIENT Rome, WITH IVRY AND THE 
ARMADA, New Edition, as ; morocco, by Hayday, 10s. 6d. 


PEECHES OF THE RiGHt HON. LORD MACAULAY, 
correeted by 8vo, 12s. 

ll, 
OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 1831 AND 


the Liprary. 16mo, price Is, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND D CO, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, with Twenty large Steel Etchings paacenner A the whole life, career, and 
character of Falstaff from incidents either ted or alluded to in the plays 
of Shakspeare; in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d, cloth, gilt top, 

HE LIFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, Illustrated by 
Groner Crurksnank, With a Biography of the Knight ‘from authentic sources 
by B, Broven, 
lon: Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
“Just published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-similes in Sixteen Languages, 
price I2s. cloth, 
HE LIFE OF CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI: with an 
Introductory Memoir of Eminent Linguists, Ancient and Modern, By C. W, 
Russent, D.D., President of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
_ London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


In 1 Vol, 8vo, with Plans, price 12s, 6d, 


ISTORY OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and of the Thirty 
Years’ War up to ba King’s Death: With some ‘Account of its Conclusion by 
the Peace ef Westphalia in 1648, By B. Carman, M.A., Vicar of Letherhead. 

“This is an excellent to be ranked with the best 
of Gustavus, It is more authentic than Mauvillon’s, more impartial Gfrérer’s, 
and incomparably better than the English compilation by Harte.”—Leader, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonaMans, and Roperrts. 


Just Published, in 1 Vol. Rare re. with Two Illuminated Facsimile Pages, an 
Historicel end Bibliograp! Preface, a Glossary, and an Index; price 8s, 
alf-boun 


IVES OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR :—1. La Estoire de 
Seint Aedward le Rei (with an lish Translation); 2. Vita Beati Edvardi 
s et Confessoris; 3, Vita Aiduuardi qui Westmonasterium requiescit. 
Edited by the Rev. Huwry RicHarps Lvargp, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Being the Third Work of and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland Lomas the Middle Ages, published by the rye of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, und - the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, 
*,* ‘The full Prospectus of the Series may be obtained of Messrs. Lonemaw and Co., 
and all Booksellers, 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


VENING or, Samples: fr es the Lecture- 
he Rev, Jonny M.A., Rector of St. 
ry’s, 
English Descriptive Poet: By the Rev ev. H, Alford. 
nglish WO 
Recollections of St. . C, M. Birrell, 
Sir Thomas More Buxton, 
The Fall of Mexico », the Rev. J. H Gurney. 
EE » the Rev, Brownlo aitland, 
the Commons; its Struggles and K, Ric Esq 
Triumphs ... 
John the Rev. hee 


The Reformation ....... » the Rev. A, P. Stanley. 


“ M 
—Saturday Review, 
By the Rey. J. H. Gurwey, lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 
ST. LOUIS AND HENRI IV.: being a Second Series of 
Historical Sketches, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Lonemans, and 


THE ae OF THOMAS MOORE; 


OORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Library Edition, 
complete in 1 Vol. with Portrait and Vignette ......Medium 8yo, i, 


2. 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Autobiogra: 
phical Prefaces and Notes, a Portrait, and 19 Vignettes on Steel, 
10 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, each, 
3. 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Traveller's Edition, com. 
pactly printed in 1 Vol. from Ruby Type, with Portrait., Crown 870, 12s, 6 


4, 

POETRY and PICTURES from THOMAS MOORE: 
Selections of the most popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, copiously 
illustrated with Wood Engravings from original Designs by eminent 
Artists Feap. 4to, ls, 


5. 
[ALLA ROOKH: an Oriental Romance. By THomas 
Moors. With a Vignette on Wood from a Design by D. Maclise, R.A. 
16mo, 5s, 
6. 


MOORE’ S LALLA ROOKH, printed from Ruby Type; 
bose the Preface and Notes, and a Steel Plate from a Design by Kenny 
32mo, 2s, 6d, 


7. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, illustrated with Thirteen 
highly- finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and 
Qs. 1 Crown 8y0, 15s, 


8. 
OORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED 
SONGS, printed in Ruby Type; with a Vignette from a Design by 

T. Creswick, R.A. ... 32mo, 2s. 6a, 


9. 
MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, 
First collected Edition, with a Vignette on Wood, from a Design by B 
Doyle 16mo, 5s. 


10. 


[RISH MELODIES. By Tuomas Moore. With 
the Preface, Advertisements, &c., and a Vignette on Wood from a 
Design by D, Maclise, R.A. 16mo, 5s. 


11. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, printed from Ruby Type, 
with the Preface, Notes, &c., and a Portrait 32mo, 2s, 6d. 


12, 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated with Thirteen 
highly-finished Steel Plates from original Designs by eminent Artists. 

Square Crown 8v0, 21s. 

13. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, illustrated by D. Mactise, 
R.A., with 161 Designs and the whole of the Letterpress engraved on 
Steel Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d 


Toya: 


EDITIONS WITH MUSIC. 


MoeSsicC OF MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 


arranged for Voice and Pianoforte by Sir J, SrzvENsox and Sir H, 
perial 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


Bisnor, printed with the WORDS 


OORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES, the MUSIC 
_ printed with the WORDS; with a few favourite Airs and Glees 


arranged as Single Songs Imp. 8vo, 31s. 6d 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Covent-garden, in the County of 
Davee Seuss, of 8; at the Office, 29, 
Strand, in the same County.—May 8, 1858. 
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